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FOREWORD 


While re-reading my newly published book, The USSR: 
A Dictatorship or a Democracy?, 1 noted a serious omission 
in it. As the author, I was in all probability the only person 
aware of that omission. 

I realised I had given a one-sided presentation of a rather 
important subject, namely, the state of religion in the USSR. 
Previously I had discussed it in a frank conversation with 
a member of the Council for Religious Affairs, who was an 
atheist. Yet as I leafed through the book, it occurred to me that 
I ought to have interviewed some religious people as well and, 
above all, some clergymen. 

I mentioned that in passing to Zhenia, my indefatigable 
interpretress and old friend. Yet next morning she announced 
that we were going to Zagorsk. 

““Zagorsk?” I asked. 

“It’s a small town near Moscow with a monastery, academy 
and seminary. You'll meet some interesting people there.” 

So off we went on a trip that turned out to be an eye-opener 
and prompted me to write another book. | 


As a boy, I went to a Catholic school, which was a common 
thing in those days. The priests who taught there would often 
tell us sadly about Holy Mother Russia as she was under the 
tsars before 1917. 

They told us hair-raising stories of Bolsheviks ruthlessly 
ruining her, burning down churches, hanging clergymen, and 
raping nuns. 

We, youngsters, believed those stories, because we were never 
told anything to the contrary. To add to our confusion, the pap- 
ers gloated over “people dying of starvation in the workers’ par- 
adise of Russia.” The horrible things allegedly happening in that 
country were viewed as a manifestation of “God’s punishment”’. 
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It was the eye-opening visit to Zagorsk, which I have just 
mentioned, that induced me to write a book on the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

The notions of the Western public concerning the state of 
religion:in the Soviet Union have not changed much since the 
days of my childhood, so I decided to see for myself if Holy 
Mother Russia had indeed been wiped off the face of the Earth. 
I made up my mind to do some field research, and present my 
observations and conclusions in a book. 

Incidentally, I had written my previous book for the sole 
reason that very few people in the West know something about 
life in the USSR. 

There is one aspect of that life, however, of which Westerners 
know even less. That aspect of Soviet life is religion whose state 
has been misrepresented in numerous and zealously circulated 
fishy stories. | 

I chose to examine and describe the state of the Russian 
Orthodox Church just because it is the largest and most influen- 
tial Church in the USSR, but my view of it equally applies to 
all other faiths in that country. 

In the Catholic school of my childhood, the pupils were in- 
doctrinated in the spirit of intolerance of other faiths, which 
is one of the reasons why I later gave up religion. I do not think, 
however, that this was a hindrance in writing this book on the 
Russian Orthodox Church. On the contrary, I am positive that 
a non-believer with a good knowledge of religion can examine 
a subject like this more objectively. As to my knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic faith, I must say it is quite extensive, for on 
finishing school I took a course in metaphysics at a Catholic 
university. 

I am not a historian and thus do not intend to delve into the 
history of the Russian Orthodox Church, whose pre-revolution- 
ary history; it will be noted, has been thoroughly dealt with by 
many other writers. 

I wanted to look into the state of the Church and the life 
of believers under the ‘“‘atheist communist regime” in the USSR. 
I am not much of a theoriser, so I was basically interested in 
hard facts. The Soviet Constitution guarantees freedom to 
conduct religious worship. If this law is violated in the Soviet 
Union the Western media tell the truth. To make sure that this 
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law is observed, I could not look for information in the Soviet 
press which is also not regarded as trustworthy in the West. 

I realised that I-had to delve into the roots of the problem by 
visiting churches and talking with clergymen and parishioners. 

Are believers persecuted in the USSR? How are they treated 
by their workmates and management at their places of employ- 
ment? Is it easier for an atheist to get a state-paid apartment 
than for a churchgoer? Is it true that a religious person has no 
hope of getting a more or less important job? Are believers 
insulted in the streets? Are they hindered from professing their 
faith? 

Now, how about the clergy? Are the clergy in the USSR 
indeed a dying-out caste, a bunch of old men with faltering legs 
and trembling voices, who mutter prayers in empty churches? 
Are there any young priests in Russia? If so, how do they 
receive theological education in their atheistic society? Are there 
any theological schools in Russia? Are the clergy free to perform 
their religious duties? 

And the houses of God? Have they indeed been plundered and 
destroyed? If not, are they just let to moulder away? Are there 
any provisions for the maintenance of places of worship in the 
“atheistic society”? Do they build new churches in that country? 

And, finally, how about the faith itself? Is it still_alive? Or is it 
slowly dying out? 4 

A person exposed to Western media alone must think that the 
Church in the USSR is indeed ‘“‘dead”, save for some “pitiful 
remnants of folklore” which are doomed to be “buried forever”. 

I wanted to find answers to all these questions just by talking 
with people, which I did on many occasions. I want to make it 
clear that I mean talking with, not interviewing, people. During 
an interview you ask formal questions and receive formal 
answers. As I said, I was basically interested in hard facts, not 
in theorising. So what did I do? I would simply put my tape 
recorder on the table and press the button. After ten minutes 
or so my interlocutor and myself plain forgot that our conversa- 
tion was being recorded, so it became spontaneous. It could now. 
take all kinds of unexpected turns. It could be jocular, serious 
or sad. I heard things that are seldom said in official conversa- 
tions. The person I was talking with would get excited, or even 
angry and caustic. And I wanted to record all this on tape. 
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Spontaneity invariably brings the truth to the surface. 

At first I tried to confine each conversation to a particular 
subject, but soon gave up the idea. Spontaneous conversations 
are not amenable to control. So it happened that some subjects 
kept cropping up again and again in talks I had with different 
people. I see nothing wrong in that. If a fact is reported by 
several persons who do not know one another there is every 
reason to believe that they all tell the truth. 

The chief purpose of this book is to give the uninformed 
Western reader a clear idea of everyday life in the USSR 
and of the Russian Orthodox Church, yet it also touches on 
a number of other related subjects, such as the history of the 
Church in Russia and the things in which it differs from other 
Christian creeds, the church architecture, the celibacy of priests, 
the veneration of saints, icons, church art, the clergy, divine 
services, the dogmas of the Church, fasts and feasts, the 
Sacraments, the attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church 
towards the issue of peace on Earth, and towards other religions. 

After I had published my first book about the Soviet Union 
I received many letters from readers. None of them discussed the 
literary merits and demerits of the book, but they all stated 
that it gave answers to almost all their questions concerning that 
country. They wrote that it had given them an insight into the 
life of the Soviet people with all of its joys and cares. 

This is exactly what I had in mind while writing In Search 
of Holy Mother Russia. 

Making friends with people is easier if they get to know and 
understand each other better. 

A believer who understands other religions will more readily 
shake hands with those who profess them. 

Is there anything more important on our planet which face 
the threat of a nuclear holocaust? 
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A MEETING IN ZAGORSK 


September 1981 


We set out on a bright crisp morning of early autumn. By ‘‘we”’ 
I mean this writer’s wife, Zhenia, and yours truly. 

The cluster of magnificent white buildings sharply silhouetted 
against the reds and ochres of the autumnal landscape was seen 
from afar, traditional Russian crosses proudly topping the golden 
cupolas and dark-blue onion domes studded with golden stars. 
Zagorsk spreads around the Troitsky, or Trinity, monastery, 
once an impregnable fortress with massive walls. With that 
monastery and a seminary, the town is a Mecca for tourists. 

I had no idea as to what I wanted or expected to see there. 
Perhaps a scene from an old Russian folk tale or some remnants 
of pre-revolutionary Russia which has long faded into oblivion. 
My first impression was that I had indeed caught a glimpse of old 
Russia. To begin with, there were monks all over the place, in 
long, floating black robes of the kind priests no longer wear in 
the West. The continuous to-and-fro of black cassocks pervaded 
the place with an aura of mystery and irreality. The present 
with its kiosks selling buns and soft drinks, and with its motley 
swarm of cars and buses was left behind. Within the monastery 
walls one had a curious feeling of having walked into a distant 
past. 

Zhenia went to reconnoitre. Like myself, she had no idea as 
to who was going to receive us. Soon she returned and led my 
wife and me into a large, modestly furnished room. I noticed a 
few tables strewn with Soviet periodicals, both’ religious and 
secular and in different languages. A monk rose to greet us and 
I say with surprise that he was very young. He offered each of 
us a glass of a dark-brown beverage, saying that its recipe _was 
a closely guarded secret. Then he ushered us into a church where 
relics of St. Sergiy were kept. The ‘church was-epento_public> 
and we saw that a divine service was going on. 
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There I heard a wonderful choir of female voices. If angels do 
exist their singing must be like what I heard in that church. 
At first I even thought I was listening to some recording of a 
professional choir, but I was wrong. Hidden behind a massive 
column -was a group of women with freshly laundered kerchiefs 
on their heads. They were ordinary parishioners, but how much 
heart and devotion did they put into their chant! Every now and 
then one of them would noiselessly walk away and a newcomer 
would take her place, but the singing never faltered and lost 
none of its perfect and inspired harmony. 

In the dim light of candles I saw people gathered around 
a glass-covered sarcophagus which contained the holy relics. 
They were a mixed crowd of worshippers and tourists with 
a sprinkling of soldiers who came Just to have a look. One could 
easily tell the worshippers from the non-believers. The former 
would kneel down and reverently touch the glass cover of the 
sarcophagus with their lips. The latter were just onlookers, but 
they too seemed to be under the spell of the atmosphere of 
undisturbed peace. I noted their genuine respect for their 
praying neighbours.) ~ 

Another priest then showed us around the monastery. We 
were lucky to visit a few places where ordinary tourists are not 
allowed, namely, the St. Trinity..apd_Dormition Cathedrals, the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, and a museum of icons and other 
church art. I saw that the awards received by the previous 
Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church from the Soviet 
Government featured prominently among the exhibits. 

We were told that students of the local seminary were taught 
how to restore old icons and that some of them had even 
developed into icon painters. Seminarians could be seen every- 
where. With a humble expression on their youthful faces, they 
moved noiselessly, as if wearing soft felt slippers. 

We also:visited the Big Tower, the Refectory, and the As- 
sembly Hall. I shall describe Zagorsk in greater detail below, 
when I come to my second visit to that town, which proved to be 
even more informative than the first. 


We were finally led into a room with a few pieces of bulky 
furniture. The only thing that caught my eye was an array of 
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shelves with a display of Bibles in luxurious bindings. The walls 
were otherwise bare. Once again I was struck by the difference 
between the modest, almost ascetic, look of a clergyman’s quar- 
ters and the rich interior of the many churches I had seen in 
Russia. fe 

The sole occupant of the room was a man of impressive build. 
His eyes, intelligent and alert, commanded respect. A thick gray 
beard covered his chest. Later my wife told me he was one of 
the handsomest men she had ever seen. 

A woman in black and white brought in a tray with four small 
glasses of cognac, four goblets of wine, four cheese sandwiches, 
and a platter of biscuits. 

Our host introduced himself. As it turned out, he was none 
other but His Grace Archbishop Pitirim of Volokolamsk, 
Professor, a lecturer on the New Testament, and Chairman of 
the Moscow Patriarchate’s Publishing Department. 

It had never occurred to me that I was to be received by an 
archbishop. Zhenia, too, looked impressed. I had never met a 
church dignitary before and did not know what I was expected 
to say or do. Did he sense I was ill at ease? Even if he did he did 
not show it. On the eontrary;tre made us all feel at home. He 
took my cassette recorder and asked how it was operated. I start- 
ed pushing the buttons. He said: “I have a similar one, but the 
controls are different.’’ His deep bass was warm_and friendly. 
His direct and outspoken manner invited a frank dialogue and, 
having asked my first question, I quite lost my timidity. The fol, 
lowing is a recording of our conversation. _.-— me 

I: People in the West know very little about the life of or- 
dinary Soviet people. They know even less about your Church. 
If a journalist asked ten randomly chosen Westerners what they 
know about the Russian Orthodox Church two would have to 
admit they know nothing, and eight would think of Rasputin. 
I am certain, however, that all the ten would insist that your 
Church is a thing of the past, something that no longer exists. 

Archbishop Pitirim: 1 do not suppose you have come here to 
discuss Rasputin. 

I: Of course not. My intention is to learn from you more 
about your Church. I’d like to know what you think of the rela- 
tions between the State and religion, between politics and 
religion. 
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Archbishop: We do realise that people in other countries 
know almost nothing about us. For a very long time—in fact, 
for centuries—we lived in almost complete isolation. We had no 
traditions of, and—until recently—no experience in, establish- 
ing contacts with Churches outside our country. Neither did we 
maintain what you in the West call “foreign relations”. People in 
the West have known very little about us, but we, too, have not 
been adequately informed about your Church. Now we want our 
Church to be more open. We intend to establish as broad friendly 
ties as possible with our brethren abroad. Perhaps it took us 
too long to realise that we must learn to peacefully co-exist 
with other Christian denominations and other religions, as 
‘should be the case with states having different social systems. 
It has been quite some time since we began visiting other 
countries to establish friendly contacts with Christian Churches 
there. The number of such visits grows from year to year. I, too, 
have travelled abroad and seen for myself that foreign journal- 
ists, whom one would expect to be competent and well-informed 
in this field, know nothing about the activities of our Church 
and the role she plays in Soviet society. 

I: A journalist in the West can easily obtain such information 
if he or she wants to. 

Archbishop (suddenly changing the subject): A salient and 
typical feature of our Church is the unbroken continuity of 
priesthood. / 

I: What precisely do you mean? 

Archbishop: 1 was born into a family which traces its re 
back to the 17th century. My father, grandfather, great-grand-: 
father and all my other known forbears were priests. 

I. So that means that a son follows in his father’s footsteps 
and also takes holy orders? 

Archbishop: People outside this country are ignorant of 
another thing. They seem to believe that all our clergymen 
are married. It must be said that we have strict rules in regard 
to marriage. Only junior clergy are allowed to marry, and 
marriage bars them from ascending to the senior order. Of 
course, our priesthood includes people of different ope 
ethnic origins, but it is quite typical that a priest’s son als 
becomes a priest. This is only natural for one brought up in a 
religious family. 
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I: Would you tell me more about yourself? 

Archbishop: | am Professor of Theology and teach the New 
Testament at the Academy here. I am also Chairman of the 
Moscow Patriarchate’s Publishing Department. When I took that 
post 18 years ago the department was crammed in a nondescript 
little house. We only had 20 employees and 200 square metres 
of floorspace. Now we employ more than 100 people and have 
2,000 square metres of floorspace in a big modern buiiding. 
Our output has risen fivefold since the time our department 
was established. Apart from printing more copies, we have 
increased the scope of our publications. At present we are 


working on the fifth edition of the Bible. The previous one came 
out in 1979. Oia aaa 


I: Is it true that you have difficulties in Bupishite and 
distributing theological literature? 

Archbishop: We have to impose certain mations on the 
number of copies we put out, just as all other publishing houses 
in this country. The reason for this is the shortage of paper, 
which, in turn, is due to restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment on the scope of felling operations in order to preserve our 
forests. Being part of tl he national economy, our publishing house 
also. gets paper from the State, yet we are free to publish _any 
book we want to. Last year, for instance, we brought out it twenty 
thousand theological books. The €xisting systém does not grant 
us any privileges, nor does if infringe upon our interests. The 
distribution of paper among different publishers is absolutely 
fair. We employ translators, so we can publish literature in for- 
eign languages. There is a rich collection of foreign publica- 
tions in our library. 

I: Is there any outside control over your publishing busi- 
ness? 

Archbishop: \ gather you are asking about censorship? The 
answer is no. In this country the Church is separated from the 
State and both are absolutely independent of each other. The 
State does not control us. It goes without sayi af we cannot 
publish anything ‘that would clash clash_with our country’s law. 
There are some Christian sects here which call upon young men 
to refuse to serve in the armed forces on religious grounds. 
That is cOntrary to the law.’ In socialist society all citizens enjoy 

(equal rights, but they also have equal duties. We cannot advocate 
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militarism or act to our own detriment or to the detriment of 
others. Horrible tragedies like the one in Georgetown are abso- 
lutely ruled out in this country. (Here the Archbishop refers 
to a collective suicide committed a few years ago by members of 
a religious sect in Guyana. Hundreds of deaths were reported). 
The things I have mentioned are all stipulated by the law. Our 
Church has always been highly: patriotic, so it is only natural 
that we abide by the law. We see to it, for example, that our 
publications in foreign languages do not run counter to the law. 
We are quite meticulous in our choice of publications and in our 
quality standards. Just take a look at this. (The Archbishop 
gets up and takes a huge Bible from a shelf. With its glossy 
pages and gold-stamped green cover, it is a joy to the eye. What is 
more, the reader can refer to maps of the ancient world con- 
veniently provided by the publishers. As the Archbishop puts 
the Bible back on the shelf, I use the pause to nibble at a 
biscuit.) 

-- J: I have heard from many people in your country that the 
relations between the Church and the State are not at all as 
tense as they are presented in the West. 

Archbishop: That is right. Our relations with the State are 
not at all tense. Problems do arise from time to time, but a so- 
lution is always found sooner or later. 

I: 'm afraid my next question is a delicate one... 

Archbishop: You are free to ask any questions, otherwise 
there would be little point in our talk. 

I: I can well imagine that during and right after the revo- 
lution the Church and the State were not exactly full of love for 
each other. Our media often seem to pull the long bow when they 
refer to that period. My question is: was the Church really 
persecuted at that time? What kind of problems did she face? 
How long did it take to settle them? 

Archbishop: This is a delicate question indeed. Of course, 
we did have difficulties in those days. All. of a sudden a new 
society was born, an event that brought about significant changes 
in the life of the people and also in the life of the Church and 
the clergy. And changes always bring problems in their wake} 
For example, under Patriarch Nikon, who was at the head of 
the Church between 1652 and 1658, there were serious frictions 
within the Church which led to a schism. An extremely energe- 
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tic man, he ordered many new churches and monasteries to be 
built. He also introduced some new rites and demanded that 
amendments be made in theological books. The tsar was on his | 
side, but the conservative clergy were resolutely against his} 
innovations. The latter dreamed of a Holy Russia, of a Russian 
Orthodox empire as vast and mighty as the Roman Empire. It 
is significant, however, that in the empire of their dream the 
power of the Church was to prevail over the secular power... 
Perhaps I ought not to go into details, for that could lead us 
away from the subject. Anyway, an important development 
occurred after the death of Patriarch Adrian, when Peter I 
forbade the election of a new Patriarch. In 1721, a a special 
ecclesiastical council, known as the Holy Governing Synod, 
was established. A difficult period followed, and although the 
Russian Orthodox Church remained the principal-denomination 
in the country, she was eventually subjugated by the secular 
power. That notwithstanding, the Church never gave in and con- 
tinued to strengthen her position, especially when headed by 
outstanding religious leaders. Only in 1917, after the revolution, 
_did she regain independence, and a new Patriarch was elected 
soon... 

I: ...Who at once declared war on the new regime. 

Archbishop: There is no denying that serious contradictions 
existed at that time..J 

I: You mean the Church was persecuted? 

Archbishop: Some anti-Church actions did take place, but 
things like that are bound to pasate during a revolution. It 
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organised anti-Church campaign launched by the new govern- 
ment. The néW régime never in estroy urch. 
Orrthe contrary, she was granted full independence. areie she 
lost her former influence and a sizeable portion of her landed 
property, yet her separation from the State became a fact to be 
later confirmed by the law. She was no longer free to persetttte 
or slander people whose views in regard to religion differed 
from her views. She could no longer convert people to Christian- 
ity. And, as I said, a new Patriarch was elected soon .... 

I: ...Who right away declared war on the new regime. 

Archbishon: Tikhon, the newly elected Patriarch, was a sworn 
enemy of socialism. He anathematised Soviet power and openly 
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called for an overthrow of the new regime by force of arms. 
That is quite understandable, for, having lived all their life under 
monarchical rule, many of the clergymen were then vehemently 
opposed to the new regime. They called for an armed uprising, 
and many of them took up arms and fought against Soviet 
power on the side of the White Guards and foreign intervention- 
ists. That is why they were charged with criminal activities. 
The socialist system has never, and I want to emphasise this 
word—never—persecuted our Church or. any other faith, 
although it did persecute individual members of the clergy of 
those denominations which sought to undermine the young 
Soviet State. With time, a large and growing section of the 
clergy began to realise that they would lose their flock if they 
continued to oppose the new government which was supported 
by the majority of the population. They came up with an idea of 
“reviving” Orthodoxy, and called for recognising the socialist 
State, updating the socio-ethical doctrine of the Church, and 
introducing changes into Orthodox Church dogmas and rites 
in the spirit of the age. 

The successful socialist construction going on in the country 
prompted Tikhon and his followers to give up their struggle 
against Soviet power and eventually to adopt the position of 
loyalty to it. 

Tikhon was succeeded by Metropolitan Sergiy who was elect- 
ed Patriarch in 1943. In his Declaration of July 29, 1927, 
Sergiy confirmed the new political orientation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, denounced the counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments within the Church, and called on the clergy and believers 
to give vigorous support to the home and foreign policies of 
the Soviet State. At present the State and the Church co-exist 
in peace... 

My long-winded answer to your question is, at the same time, 
quite brief,.considering how much can be said about the troubled 
times that followed the revolution. Still, I hope I have explained 
many things. The Church was never persecuted, with the excep- 
tion of those clergymen whose activities had nothing to do with 
their ecclesiastical duties. ° 

I. I read somewhere that the Russian Orthodox Church today 
is an “instrument of the Party”, and that the Patriarch is a 
“Soviet spy” within the Church. 
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Archbishop: Although accusations of this sort are hurled at 
us in all seriousness in the West, they can only make a cat 
laugh. Just think of it: His Holiness Patriarch Pimen, the Head 
of an important and influential Church, is an agent of an 
atheistic party! It’s preposterous! It’s sheer nonsense! 

I: A few years ago I came to the Soviet Union to collect ma- 
terial for a book about this country. During that visit 1 met 
with an official of an organisation concerned with relations be- 
tween the Church and the State.* He told me that a religious 
person could not be a member of the Communist Party. 

Archbishop: That is correct. 

f: What do you think about it? 

Archbishop: I think that is quite logical. The Communist 
Party is an atheistic organisation. It strives to improve people’s 
living standards. We on our part help people by performing our 
Spiritual mission. We are not enemies. On the contrary, the 
Party and the Church have many common goals. Of course, 
we cannot interfere in the affairs of the Communist Party. 
Neither does the party interfere in the affairs of the Church. 
It is very good that two major social institutions—the State 
and the Church—co-exist in peace and in many cases co-operate 
in the interests of their common socialist State. 

I: A significant, and I would say welcome, development has 
recently come about in the West: within the Roman Catholic 
Church, which used to anathematise the Boisheviks, there has 
appeared a large group of idealistically minded clergymen who 
call for a new life-style under the motto ‘Christians for so- 
cialism” and seriously want to engage in politics. They share the 
life of the poor and underprivileged and came out against 
dictatorial regimes which retaliate by tortures and even murder. 
Do you think that believers in the USSR should also take part 
in political life? 

Archbishop: This is a very interesting question, but the answer 
is quite simple. History has never seen a society like ours, 
in which the Church and the State have their specific tasks. 
Why should we interfere in each other’s affairs? Many Western 
journalists assert, that the clergy and believers in this country 


* The author refers to the Council for Religious Affairs under the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR.—Ed. 
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are second-rate citizens, almost outcasts. 

I: 1 never said that. 

Archbishop (with a good-humoured chuckle): Which proves 
that you are far more intelligent than some of your colleagues. 

I: Spasibo! (This is one of the few Russian words I know. 
It means “thank you’’.) 

Archbishop: All right. |, must tell you that apart from Chris- 
tianity, I have thoroughly studied the history of a number of 
different Churches. I learned that they had oppressed and im- 
poverished millions of people, that they had persecuted and even 
put to death those who refused to accept their dogmas. They 
have always interfered in affairs infinitely remote from their 
domain and continue to do so today. They have always striven 
for domination over secular power. They have always tried 
to monopolise people’s thinking. They have always stirred up 
hatred for differently minded people. 

Each country has laws and customs of its own. In this country 
neither the Church nor the State seeks to control people’s way 
of thinking. It is immoral to impose one’s will on others. The 
task of the Church is to help people, to perform its spiritual 
mission. St. Paul the Apostle said that all people must co-operate 
in order to “save some of them”.* We must work together 
and do whatever is necessary, look together for ways of solving 
current problems. We must never turn a blind eye to enmity 
and discord. On the contrary, we must foster brotherly feelings 
among people in this country and elsewhere. We want no more 
violence, no matter who resorts to it. 

There are as many views and opinions as there are people. 
Should one relinquish or change his views only because some- 
body else tells him to do so? Haven’t we got the right to be what 
we are? Following the separation of our Church from the State, 
both institutions began to adhere to the principle that each of 
them should preserve its individuality, and not interfere in the 
other’s affairs. When the Soviet State took its first step in that 
direction the Church reciprocated. The first step brought good 
results, so we did not hesitate to take the second, which led to 
our closer co-operation. We shall not stand in each other’s 
way if there are more things that bring us closer together than 


* St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, Chap. 9, Verse 22.—Ed. 
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things that divide us. The Church and the State are working 
towards a constructive co-existence. Isn’t that an overriding 
objective? As to the rest, we confine our activities to religious 
matters. In that domain we are absolutely free from interference 
on the part of the state. It is said in the West that a “Commu- 
nist Inquisition” has been set up in the USSR to pry into affairs 
of the Church, but that is not true. 

I: Am I to understand that the Russian Orthodox Church does 
not wish to be engaged in politics? 

Archbishop: You are perfectly right. On the other hand, we 
work together with the State for peace and disarmament and for 
the preservation of life on Earth... 

I: The Pope has strictly forbidden the Roman Catholic clergy 
to engage in politics. His ban on political activity clearly ap- 
plies above all to the “leftist” clergy in South Africa and some 
other countries, who side with the poor in the struggle against 
dictatorial rule and oppression. Many of them are very much 
in the public eye. Don Helder Camara is a good example. 

Archbishop: 1 know him. I met him in Paris. (He sits up in 
his chair). Incidentally, what is your opinion of the Pope? 

I (somewhat taken aback): I think he’s a most conservative 
man. 

Archbishop: \- think so too. 

I: He’s a double-tongued man, as American Indians say. 
I mean the Roman Catholic Church preaches one thing to the 
man in the street and quite another to the powers that be. 

Archbishop: You are right. 

I: It appears that I’m saying things which I would like to 
hear from you. 

Archbishop: 1 fully agree with your statement. You don’t 
want me to repeat it, do you? 

I: At this point I’d like to know what you think of the clergy 
who are fighting in El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
elsewhere. 

Archbishop:, They seem to work towards their objectives by 
using whatever means they have at their disposal. 

I: If they can engage in politics there, why can’t their Soviet 
counterparts do the same? Why can’t the Church and the 
State achieve a closer co-operation? 

Archbishop: Going back to the past, it was not the intention 
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of Soviet power alone to separate the Church from the State. 
The Church, too, insisted on separation. The Church and the 
State have many common interests. On the other hand, they 
have interests that are totally different. 

I: Now that progressive believers are admitted to Communist 
and other progressive parties in Western Europe, don’t you 
think that the Soviet Communist Party ought to exclude the 
principle of atheism from its Rules. 

Archbishop: In my opinion, an atheist is just as good as a 
believer. The paramount objective of the Communist Party 
is to provide living conditions worthy of man. It wants people 
to enjoy freedom, peace and well-being. That is a very impor- 
tant goal. The Church does its best to help the Party attain that 
goal, because our views in this respect are identical. We must 
do all we can to make people happy. Unlike the Communist 
Party, however, we also think of our abode where we shall be 
after this life on Earth. The Communist Party does not believe 
in it, but to us, members of the Russian Orthodox Church, this 
perspective is infinitely more important and meaningful than 
Party membership. Those for whom there is nothing after thts 
transitory life are perfectly free to join the Party. We, believers, 
have no need to join. The Communist Party is an atheistic 
organisation, as is stated in its Rules. That is a fact we ought 
not to ignore. 

I: I am concerned about the plight of progressive clergymen: 
after all we live in capitalist and not in socialist society. 

Archbishop: And we live in socialist and not capitalist society. 
There are neither rich nor poor and downtrodden people in 
this country. The functions of the Church under capitalism 
are doubtless far more complicated than under socialism. The 
Russian Orthodox Church does not face problems of the kind 
that Churches in capitalist society have to deal with, so I am not 
in a position to tell what your Church should do. The Russian 
Orthodox Church is going her own way; she sought and found 
that way. I think other Churches should do the same. We strive 
to expand our relations so as to get a clearer idea of your 
problems, without interfering, of course, in others’ affairs. Nat- 
urally, we shall permit no interference of Western Churches 
in our affairs. The most important thing, however, is to remem- 
ber that Jesus always sided with the poor. 
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i: There are political parties in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, which call themselves Christian, but do not necessarily 
side with the poor. 

Archbishop: | am afraid they fail to follow Nazarene’s teach- 
ings and to do devoutly as He said. I feel that our way of life 
under what is so ofterr described as “the atheistic Soviet regime” 
is much more in keeping with Christ’s ideals than the way people 
live in the so-called “Christian countries’. 

I: In the forthcoming elections in Belgium, the Socialist 
Party candidates will doubtless include some progressive Catho- 
lic clergymen because our Christian Party is not worthy of its 
name. These clergymen urge Catholics to vote for the party 
whose line is more human, so to say. 

Archbishop (undecided as to how to respond to my remark, 
for he definitely dislikes the idea of clergymen, involved in 
politics): Well, well... Perhaps that is all they can do. Personally I 
find it hard to picture a politician who claims to be a good 
Christian, but acts contrary to Christ’s teachings. As I see it, such 
politicians act unwisely. Of course, not everyone really strives 
for Christianity. Christ said that true Christians, that is, those 
who invariably under all circumstances act like Christians, 
would be in the minority. I believe in Jesus Christ and try to 
follow His example. He never said that groups of people bearing 
His name should be organised to pursue ends which have nothing 
to do with religion. Christians who strive for secular power 
and wealth are not true Christians. 

I: Are there people within your Church who disagree with 
your ideas? 

Archbishop: 1 don’t quite understand what you mean. 

7: I hate to use the word “dissident”, but are there such 
persons within your Church? 

Archbishop. Western media are quick to report sensational 
stories of our priests guilty of crimes, yet they totally ignore 
thousands upon thousands of others who day after day devoutly 
do their sacred duty. Western newsmen invariably fail to men- 
tion the Church or sect to which an accused person belongs. In 
most cases the accused are either extortioners or members of 
small but dangerous sects which perform rites involving serious 
health hazards. As I said, a horrible tragedy like the one in 
Georgetown is unthinkable in this country. Well, as far as 
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I know, two Russian Orthodox priests were tried and sentenced. 
They were presented as “martyrs and heroes” by Western 
media. One of them, Dudko, preached things infinitely remote 
from religion. He insisted, for example, that continued launch- 
ings of spacecraft endanger the whole of mankind, as they had 
led to a lack of air on Earth. He sided with reactionary foreign 
circles in conducting vicious anti-Soviet propaganda. Incidental- 
ly, Dudko confessed that his anti-Soviet activities had been 
instigated and encouraged by certain elements outside the 
USSR. He admitted, and repented of, having been used by them 
to smear his own country. At present he serves at a parish in 
Moscow Region. The second “martyr”, Yakunin, was also prais- 
ed beyond his merits by Western media. It is significant, however, 
that those who extolled him never mentioned the fact that His 
Holiness the Patriarch had unfrdcked Yakunin as far back 
as 1966. Yakunin was brought before the court not for being a 
devout Christian, since our legislation prohibits prosecution on 
religious grounds. He was tried for illegally selling icons and 
vestments. Foreign press could do better than represent criminals 
as “martyrs”. Why is it that Western newsmen don’t come and 
see for themselves what our Church is like and how our clergy 
perform their duty and their flock profess their faith. Now 
I suggest that we change the subject. It is beneath my dignity 
to discuss such shady characters. 

I: I’ve heard that the Russian Orthodox Church is very rich. 

Archbishop: We derive our income from several sources, but 
never use it for personal needs, which, by the way, is strictly 
forbidden. Of course, we need money. We need it for the mainte- 
nance of our churches. Many of these are historic buildings 
and are regarded as property of the Russian people. We do all 
we can to preserve and restore them. Incidentally, the State 
does the same in regard to churches of great historical value. 
During World War II believers in this country donated big 
sums of money for the purchase of armaments for the Soviet 
Army, which is another indication that our Church is on the 
side of socialist society. I might add that there were quite a few 
clergymen among the army men and guerrillas who fought 
behind the enemy lines. Money can be also used to good ends, 
such as the work for peace and a better understanding among 
nations, but it must never be an end in itself. 
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I: I have enough questions to keep you answering them 
till tomorrow morning, but I’m afraid I have already overstayed 
your welcome. I. understand that your high position in the 
Church always keeps your hands full, so thank you a lot for 
devoting so much of your time to me and for this very in- 
teresting and enlighténing conversation. 

Archbishop: Thank you for your interest. I’m glad that I could 
tell you something about the Russian Orthodox Church and 
her ideas, 

I: And one last question. The number of priests is rapidly 
decreasing in our country. Are you facing the same problem? 

Archbishop: The number of priests is growing in this country. 
Our seminary has a student body of 470. In addition, 800 
persons are taking a correspondence course in theology and 
come here for examinations. We have far too many applicants, 
so many of them have to be turned down. 

I: What are the requirements an applicant is expected to 
meet? | 

Archbishop: There are two requirements. First, an applicant 
must be under 45 years of age. Second, he is not to be a member 
of the Communist Party. 

I; Thank you. 

Archbishop: You are welcome. 


The more one advances in years, the more tolerant and under- 
standing one becomes. As I grew older, I gradually lost the spir- 
it of militant anti-clericalism which had pervaded my whole 
being during my green years spent at archconservative Catholic 
schools with their stifling atmosphere of intolerance. My anti- 
clerical sentiments were particularly shaken by press reports 
about priests supporting guerrilla fighters and dying at the hands 
of fascist regimes in Latin America. 

Lately I have resumed regular contacts with clergymen. 
Roman Catholic, of course. 

A short while ago I had a ViSHOr A Roman Catholic priest 
who claims to be “progressive”. During our chat I mentioned 
the long conversation I had had with Archbishop Pitirim. 

“TI know him,” my visitor said. 

“Do you?” 
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“I don’t mean I met him in person, but I have read about him,” 
said the priest. ‘“‘He is one of those KGB men who have infiltrat- 
ed the Church.” 

“Well, well,” I said. “Monsignor Pitirim? A KGB agent? 
Looks like he and his forebears have been on that job for the past 
300 years, considering that he comes from a long line of priests. 
His family can be traced,back three centuries.” 

My visitor had nothing to say to that. And I thought: “If you 
hear a tale like that from a ‘progressive’ priest, what can you 
expect from his conservative brethren? It’s high time you tried 
to open people’s eyes to what the relations between the Church 
and the State are really like in the USSR.” 

I felt the talk I had had with Archbishop Pitirim would be 
a good starting point for writing a book on that subject. I decid- 
ed to follow his advice and see for myself how the Russian 
Orthodox Church functioned and how the clergy performed 
their mission and how believers professed their religion in the 
USSR. 

I realised I needed to meet with as many believers as possible 
so as to be able to get on the inside of things. I also needed to 
interview some parish priests and attend Sunday and holyday 
services, which I had never done before. 

I had to talk with parishioners, visit “holy places” and see 
what life was like in monasteries and nunneries... 

I shall be as objective as I can. As to the icons and master- 
pieces of church art I saw in the USSR, words fail me to 
describe them. I hope the photographs included in this book 
will give the reader some idea of what they look like. 

It is too bad I cannot play you the magnificent church music. 
If you happen to be in Moscow be sure to visit Zagorsk on a 
feast or Sunday. If angels do exist their singing must be like what 
you can hear in Russian Orthodox churches. 
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AN EXCURSION INTO THE HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


There is a wealth of literature on the history of Christianity 
and tne Russian Orthodox Church, so it is not my intention to 
give a detailed discourse on that subject. Readers who wish to 
have an intimate knowledge of the historical background of the 
Russian Church are advised to turn to that literature. For the 
present I think it will suffice us to make a very brief excursion 
into history. 

Christianity was born in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire in the Ist century A.D. Originally the religion of the 
Jewish people, it rapidly spread among other ethnic groups. 

It emerged as a religious expression of protest against the 
existing order on the part of the oppressed segments of the 
population. Unlike other religions of the ancient world, it was 
open to people of all ethnic origins. It rejected some obsolete 
rites, such as sacrifices, but its overwhelming success was 
chiefly due to its doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
the requital after death. It viewed man’s sinful nature as the 
cause of all material and spiritual poverty, and taught that the 
salvation of man from sin, his religious fulfillment to be achieved 
by placing his faith in the Saviour who had redeemed man’s 
sins through a supreme act of self-sacrifice. It is generally 
believed that the first Christian communities came into being 
in Asia Minor and Alexandria, although some scholars insist that 
they sprouted up in Palestine. 

The Christian Church rapidly grew into an influential force. 
Roman emperors saw in her a potential political rival and 
brutally persecuted Christians. A Christian’s refusal to offer 
a sacrifice to Roman gods was severely punishable as a manifes- 
tation of disloyalty. In the course of time, however, the emperors 
came to know the ideology, nature and objectives of the Chris- 
tian Church and sought her support in their effort to keep a tight 
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rein on the population. On many occasions she was used in the 
struggle for the throne. Under Constantine the Great (who ruled 
in 306-337), who gained her support in the contest for power, 
Christianity became the official creed. Theodosius the Great 
(379-395) ordered all the heathen temples closed. Once cruelly 
persecuted, Christianity thus became a state religion which 
sanctified the old order, condemned by the first, “naive”, 
Christians. 

The differences in the historical development of the eastern 
and western parts of the Roman Empire led to a rift between the 
Christian Churches of the East and the West, which widened 
dramatically after the division of the Empire into two separate 
states in 395 A.D. The bishops of Rome, who became Popes 
in the 5th century, sought to establish the supremacy of their 
Church in the Christian world, but ‘the Patriarchs in Constanti- 
nople in the Eastern Roman Empire (Byzantium) cherished 
the same ambitions. The rivalry between the two Churches 
caused a sharp controversy over questions of Christian dogmas 
and worship. The formal split of the Christian Church into the 
Catholic (Western) Church and the Orthodox (Eastern) 
Church in 1054 became the climatic point of a long historical 
process which went on till the early 13th century. By that time 
the whole of Europe had been converted to Christianity. 

From Byzantium Christianity spread to Kievan Rus and had 
begun to take root among the nobility by the middle of the 9th 
century. In the 10th century there were many Christians at 
Prince Igor’s court. His wife Olga embraced Christianity in 955. 
It became Rus’s state religion in 988 when thousands of Slavs 
were baptized by Prince Vladimir, so the year 1988 marks a 
millennium of that momentous event. The introduction of 
Christianity helped the ancient Russian state unify its territories 
and consolidated it. The community of religion strengthened 
Rus’s ties wjth Byzantium and enriched her culture by introduc- 
ing her to magnificent Byzantine architecture, painting and 
literature. | 

On the other hand, the Russian Orthodox Church became 
dominated by the Patriarchs of Constantinople who personally 
chose her heads among Byzantine metropolitans. In 1051, 
however, Prince Yaroslav the Wise succeeded in appointing 
a Russian metropolitan to that post, yet the Patriarchs of 
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Constantinople continued to exercise control over the Russian 
Orthodox Church till the middle of the 15th century. 

The influence of the Church continued to grow in Russia 
despite the Tatar-Mongol invasion. Having conquered and sub- 
jugated a large part of the country, the invaders chose to be 
tolerant in regard to the Church in the hope of making her an 
obedient instrument of their rule. They exempted her from trib- 
ute, granted her certain privileges, and declared her landed 
property inviolable. As the Russian people intensified their 
efforts to throw off the Tatar-Mongol yoke, the Church, fearful 
lest she should lose her influence among the people, became an 
ardent supporter of the liberation movement. 

After the fall of Byzantium in the 15th century, the Russian 
clergy, supported by the Prince declared that they would no 
longer take orders from the Patriarch of Constantinople. That 
event marked the beginning of de facto independence, or 
autocephaly, of the Russian Orthodox Church. The establish- 
ment of a Russian Patriarchate in 1589 was meant to show that 
the Russian Church was independent of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople from the standpoint of the canon law. That event 
also signified the beginning of the formalised autocephaly of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

.. The abolition of the Patriarchate by Peter the Great and 
its restoration in 1917, as well as the separation of the Church 
from the State and their relations in the years that immediately 
followed the revolution are briefly dealt with in the chapter 
where I describe my conversation with Archbishop Pitirim. 
I wish to remind the reader at this junction that he referred to 
a positive development of the relations between the Church 
and the State in later years, especially during World War II 
when the Church called on the Christians to do all they could 
to defend their Motherland from the fascist invaders. 

After the war, the Russian Church established contacts with 
all the Orthodox Churches throughout the world. Alexiy, the 
then Patriarch of the Russian Church, visited Romania, Bulga- 
ria, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Syria, the Lebanon, and Egypt, as well 
as a number of “holy places” in the Balkans and the Middle 
East. The Russian Church also worked hard towards establish- 
ing friendly relations with other Churches, including the Protes- 
tant and Roman-Catholic. In 1961, the Russian Orthodox 
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Church joined the World Council of Churches. 

Her ecumenical activities have been continued under His 
Holiness Patriarch Pimen who succeeded Patriarch Alexiy after 
his death in 1971. Patriarch Pimen has also visited other Ortho- 
dox Churches abroad and has repeatedly expressed the desire 
for closer contacts with non-Orthodox Churches. This desire 
found expression, among other things, in a message of congratu- 
lation addressed in October 1978 by Metropolitan Yuvenalty 
of Krutitsy and Kolomna, to Pope John-Paul II upon his 
accession to the See of Rome. 

In recent years the Russian Orthodox Church has intensified 
her work towards a lasting world peace. She sponsored a world 
conference “Religious Workers for Lasting Peace, Disarmament 
and Just Relations Among Nations” held in Moscow in June 
1977. Another world conference, “Religious Workers for Saving 
the Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear Catastrophe” was held 
in Moscow from May 10 to 14, 1982. The conference’s Appeal 
to Leaders and Followers of All Religions made such a strong 
impact on me that I deem it necessary to include the complete 
text of that appeal in this book. 

May the Russian Orthodox Church and other Churches 
succeed in convincing politicians throughout the world that an 
apocalyptic nuclear war would be an abominable crime against 
humanity. 


AT THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE 


If somebody had told me just a short while ago that some day 
J would be received at the Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church I would have had doubts as to that person’s sanity. 

Yet the unbelievable thing did happen nine months after my 
interesting conversation with Archbishop Pitirim, which started 
off my search for “Holy Mother Russia”. 

I was not received by the Patriarch, though. The middle- 
aged man who rose to meet me was a bishop wearing classical 
priestly garments and a classical beard. Zhenia introduced us to 
each other. He clasped both my hands in a prolonged hand- 
shake. Then he put his hands on my shoulders in a friendly 
embrace. As he did so, he said something in Russian and I re- 
cognised the word “bro:her’”’. 

We were in a modestly furnished room with a few glass-front- 
ed bookcases and a few paintings on the walls. When we were 
comfortably seated I saw a sly smile on my host’s face. The 
following is a transcribed recording of our conversation. 

Bishop: Your first question is quite predictable. 

I: Is it? What is it going to be? 

Bishop: You are going to ask me if there are dissidents in our 
Church. 

I: Are there any? 

Bishop: There are two. There were two, to be more exact. 
Yes, only two, not more. One is Dudko who had to admit he was 
under a delusion. The other ... let me see ... I forgot his name... 

I: Yakunin? 

Bishop (somewhat surprised): Yes, that’s right. I am sure 
you have read tales about them in your Western press which 
portrays them as “holy martyrs”. 

Zhenia: Mr van Eck has already discussed this subject with 
His Grace Pitirim. 
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Bishop (with a sigh of relief): Is that so? Then our friend 
knows what this is all about, and I don’t have to explain. As to 
these two gentlemen, I can only say that it is a small flock that 
has not a black sheep... It is significant that the Western press, 
which is invariably “well-informed”, has found only two black 
sheep in our flock. It could find no more even if it had placed 
our Church under a magnifying glass. 

I: The conversation I had with Archbishop Pitirim changed 
my views in regard to the relations between your Church and 
the State. Still I would like to learn more about the relations 
between the clergy and the existing system. 

Bishop: Our Church has always been highly patriotic, combin- 
ing her love of country with a profound sense of civic duty. It 
is also noteworthy that we focus on the spiritual enrichment of 
our religious dogmas. I personally specialise in Biblical history... 

I: You mean the Old Testament? 

Bishop: 1 studied it in the original. 

I: In Hebrew? 

Bishop: Yes, in Hebrew. The New Testament was written in 
Greek. 

I: | always thought its original language was Latin. 

Bishop: No, it was Greek. 

I: If you say so... 

Bishop: 1 know that for sure. 

I: Do you believe all that is written in the Bible? I mean the 
Old Testament. 

Bishop: The Bible is the Bible. We believe everything that 
is written there. 

I; Roman Catholics no longer seem to take seriously things 
like ‘...When the water was thus divided, the Israelites marched 
into the midst of the sea on dry land, with the water like a wall 
to their right and to their left.” 

Bishop: Who does not take that seriously? Catholic theol- 
ogians? Do they intend to disprove the Bible? Do they think 
they have the right to judge what is and what is not true in the 
Holy Scripture? Who gave them that right? A 

I: It is not my intention to enter into a discussion of the 
Old or New Testament. What I want to do is to talk to clergymen 
in your country and find out the differences between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and other Orthodox Churches. But first of 
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all I want to know how the Russian Church is functioning under 
the present system. 

Bishop: How well do you know the Soviet Union? 

I: ve written a book about it. 

Zhenia: It has been translated into English, Thai, and Marathi, 
and parts of it have been translated into Spanish, French, 
German, and Russian. It tells of the Soviet people and the 
Soviet way of life. 

Bishop: We appreciate your desire to tell your readers about 
other aspects of Soviet life. You know, of course, that this is 
a huge country. You know that the Soviet State guarantees 
freedom of thought and the right to spiritual development to 
believers and nonbelievers alike. This right also applies to the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Our Church played a highly impor- 
tant role in the history of Russia and today continues to play 
a certain role in the life of this country. We are looking forward 
to celebrating a millennium of the introduction of Christianity 
in Russia. The festivities will be held in 1988. 

I: In 1988... I don’t think Pll live that long. If I do I will 
certainly come to attend the festivities. 

Bishop: Please do. You'll be welcome. We shall be glad to 
have you and you'll be able to write more about our Church. 

I; Thank you. 

Bishop: It must be extremely difficult for a foreigner to write 
about religious life in the USSR. It must be both a very hard 
and very interesting job. The relations between the Church 
and the State are developing in the context of the continuous 
perfection of Soviet democracy and are exemplified by large- 
scale international religious conferences held in this country in 
1977 and 1982. The conferences were devoted to the preserva- 
tion of life on Earth and the prevention of a nuclear holocaust. 
They were a vivid manifestation of the good relations between 
our Church and the State. All the participants in those confer- 
ences (at this point the Bishop’s speech grows solemn and 
inspired) and who represented various religions and came 
from various states, including rich and Third World coun- 
tries—were unanimous in the opinion that conferences of that 
scope and significance could only have been held in the “world 
capital of peace”. 

I: Which means Moscow. 
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Bishop: Yes, Moscow. At those conferences our Church 
repeatedly voiced her approval of the foreign policy and peace 
initiatives of the Soviet State. We never make any secret of our 
full support of those initiatives. One of the most important 
issues discussed at the latest conference was freedom of speech 
and personal freedom. All the participants were completely 
satisfied with the free exchange: of views. All the members of 
the conference’s working commissions were also of the same 
opinion. The discussions were very frank. The participants 
exhibited great tolerance of divergent views, including those 
related to politics and ideology. At the same time all were 
unanimous in the opinion that their duty is to do all they could 
to prevent a nuclear war. The conference issued documents 
addressed to the followers of all religions and to the govern- 
ments of all the UN member states, which approved the policy 
of the Soviet government. It considered more than a hundred 
documents and proposals. None of the participants denied that 
the discussions were free, informal and unrestrained. We are 
very glad that the conference was a success. But that is not 
enough. Its decisions must be heard in all parts of the world. 
Before it is too late. 

I: How do you hope to achieve that? 

Bishop: We count on writers like you who can publish un- 
biased information about our initiatives and appeals. 

I. Do you realise what a difficult job that is going to be? 
It’s quite easy to put one’s objective impressions on paper, but 
it’s very difficult to make people believe them. We live in a 
muddled society which calls itself democratic, although it has 
long forgotten what democracy is all about. Whatever happens 
in your country, its every undertaking is misrepresented by the 
Western media. No matter how ardent the speeches of the 
conference participants were that'll get us nowhere if the 
Western media continue to hush up or falsify the truth. I did 
read an account of this conference. It was published in one of 
Our newspapers which claims to be “progressive”. Well, that 
“progressive” newspaper only said that somebody had not been 
allowed to speak at the conference. Our radio and TV present 
information in much the same manner. 

Bishop: Was that person a Dutch journalist? I can’t remember 
his name... Is it Lalsa? Or maybe Labsa? Well, this is an example 
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of how a story can be made out of a trivial occurrence. 

I: 1 don’t remember if a journalist was mentioned in that 
newspaper account. 

Bishop: Anyhow, he was a member of a peace organisation. 
Our peace movement represents a broad spectrum of such 
organisations, and all ‘believers without exception are welcome 
to join it, that is why we invited that man to take part also in 
the preparation for the conference. We received no answer from 
him. We went further: I personally sent him an invitation 
through a representative of his organisation. Even after that we 
heard nothing from him. A week before the conference there 
was a telephone call, saying that the man was coming and that 
he needed a twenty-minute slot for a speech at the plenary 
session. We told him we were sorry, but the programme and 
agenda had already been finalised and no time slot could be 
provided for him at the plenary session. We told him he was 
welcome to speak at any of the working group sessions and 
added that we would send him an official invitation straight- 
away if he agreed with that proposal. He arrived in the company 
of several journalists and TV people. We have nothing against 
media people being present at our plenary sessions, but we don’t 
like being disturbed when we hold working group discussions. 
In addition, those discussions are not meant for the press, so 
it’s against our rules to allow media people where they are 
held. All the participants in the conference were in complete 
agreement with that arrangement, except that man who insisted 
that newsmen and TV people be allowed to attend the sessions 
of the working groups. He wanted his speech to be televised. 
We could not make an exception for him. That would have 
been against the rules. Once laid down, rules must be respected, 
and I doubt whether in the West the press is allowed to attend 
sessions of this kind. We had 257 journalists covering our 
conference, and every evening we held press conferences at 
which they were informed about the debates both at the plenary 
and working group sessions. Thus the journalists were not kept 
in the dark about the proceedings at the working group sessions. 
Anyway, the man I am talking about stood up at a plenary 
session and announced that he was going to make a report. 
The conference turned him down. We told him that we had 
nothing against him as a person, but rules were rules and we 
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thought his behavior was strange, to say the least. I am sure 
he played that trick just to get his name into papers. The man 
must be ‘a publicity hound. 

I: That’s quite probable. Televiewers in Holland can see and 
hear lots of things. Once I heard a talk given by a S ovietologist 
who claimed that the Russian word “peace” implies ‘‘peace plus 
Russian domination”. , 

Zhenia (my remark sends her into a fit of giggles): I don’t 
believe you. Do I have to translate that nonsense to our host? 

I: 1 heard it with my own ears. Nonsense or not, that is what 
that man said on TV. 

(Zhenia translates, trying as best she can to stifle her giggles, 
but the Bishop looks thoughtful). 

Bishop: That man knows nothing about the Russian Orthodox 
Church and her attitude towards the international programme of 
struggle for peace. What we want is an everlasting unconditional 
peace for each and all. That man and the likes of him seem to 
know very little about the history of the Russian State, not 
to mention the history of our Church which will soon be one 
thousand years old. Many times in the course of our history did 
she call on the people to defend our land, but never did she 
call on them to disturb peace. The history of our Church is 
closely linked with that of the Russian State. We are resolutely 
against expansion, be it in the East or in the West. Expansionist 
tendencies made themselves felt at one time. I am speaking 
about the Roman Catholic Church. As to the Russian Church, 
she never sought to found a “Russian empire” modelled on the 
Roman Empire. Her principal! objective has always been to en- 
sure a spiritual unity of her people. When Kievan Rus was 
divided into a group of small principalities the Church exerted 
every effort to attain both a spiritual and national unity of the 
people, that is, to re-unite those principalities. The metropoli- 
tans played a major role in the final re-unification. During 
the Patriotic War against Napoleon in 1812 some priests took 
part in the guerrilla warfare in the rear of the enemy, in order 
to call for the defence of, and to defend, their Motherland, not 
to conquer other nations. The same thing happened during the 
Great Patriotic War against Hitler’s Germany. 

I: That means that the Russian Orthodox Church is indeed 
a Church of the whole people. 
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Bishop: You are absolutely right. Whenever our country was 
in danger we called on the people to defend it. We also helped 
defend other Orthodox Churches. The Russian Church has 
always been known for her great love of the country. For her the 
defence of the country has always been above all other interests. 
Studying the history of the Russian Church means studying 
the history of the Russian State till the year 1917. We accept 
the system under which we live and fully support the peaceful 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. This equally applies to all 
other religious communities in the USSR. 

I: As I said, ’'m going to write a book about the Russian 
Church. I intend to include a recording of this conversation in 
that book and I hope some Roman Catholic clergymen will read 
it. Many of them are progressive-minded, well-meaning persons, 
yet they regard the Soviet Union with a certain degree of dis- 
trust, because it is incessantly hammered into their heads that 
the Soviets oppress the Church. In my new book I’m going to 
present some hard facts about the USSR, something convincing 
which can make people see the light. 

Bishop: 1 do hope they will see the light. Clergymen the 
world over must work together for disarmament. Incidentally, 
how many languages do you speak? 

Zhenia: Mr van Eck speaks German, English, French... 

I: And Dutch. 

Bishop: Here is a booklet in English which contains the 
complete programme of the conference we have talked about, 
and the text of its appeal. And this is a little souvenir for you. 
It is a commemorative medal which was presented to all the 
participants in the conference. 

(The medal is gold-plated and bears an emblem showing two 
hands above a five-leaved branch. The hands are clasped 
together as if in prayer. Today the medal is on top of my piano 
alongside a small portrait of Lenin given to me by a Jewish 
friend who was with me at the Dachau concentration camp and 
now lives in Kiev, and my most cherished possession—a medal 
with which I was decorated for taking part in the Resistance 
movement during World War II.) 

I: Thank you very much. This medal will occupy a prominent 
place among my mementoes. As to the text of the Appeal, 
I am going to include it in full in my book. I hope the publisher 
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will not object. I am sure that press organs abroad received the 
text of the Appeal, but I have never seen it in our papers. 
I think it is an extremely important document. 

Bishop: 1 fully agree with you. Here’s one more keepsake 
for you. It’s a long-playing record of Russian church chorales. 

I: Thank you. I gratefully accept it. I can listen to Russian 
choral music for hours apd hours. 

Bishop: And here is a small sum of money for you to spend 
On souvenirs. 

He holds out an envelope. I am terribly embarrassed. I cannot 
accept the money. 

Bishop: You must accept it. This is an old tradition with 
our Church, which goes back one thousand years. 

(Zhenia gives me a nudge. Her intimation is clear. I give 
in and accept the envelope. Later on I found that it contained 
200 roubles.) 

I: I also have something for you. 

..One day I bought a tin beer mug with three handles. The 
legend has it that such a mug was given to Emperor Charles by 
the people of Olan, a small village in Kempan, the province in 
which I was born. Since time immemorial the people of that 
village have been known as incorrigible pranksters. One day the 
Emperor announced his intention to visit the village. The elders 
decided it would be a good idea to offer him a mug of beer, for 
he would certainly be thirsty after a long journey. They chose 
a man for the job and made him rehearse his act. As the man 
took the mug by the handle and held it out, they saw that another 
handle was needed for the Emperor to take the mug. So they 
ordered a new mug to be made. With two handles, one opposite 
the other. The offerer went through his act again, but this 
time he held the mug by both handles in both hands! Again no 
handle was left for His Majesty. Eventually a three-handled 
mug was made. The beer mug offering ceremony went off very 
well, except that the Emperor had to reach for the third handle 
from under the mug, because it was facing the offerer! 

(As I gave my three-handled mug to the Bishop, I told him 
that legend. Zhenia translated it word for word and even imper- 
sonated the mug offerer. In the course of my narrative the 
Bishop began to chuckle, but the end made him laugh until there 
were tears in his eyes.) 
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Bishop: A very interesting story. And thank you for the mug. 

I: Everybody in my country knows that legend. You can find 
it in many books. 

(The Bishop puts the mug in a glass-fronted cabinet. We say 
goodbye to each other.) | * 

Bishop (giving me a firm handshake): It does not matter 
under which system—the socialist or capitalist—the Church 
functions, provided she goes her own way and pursues only those 
ends which Jesus Christ meant her to pursue. We must learn 
to co-operate. Christ’s greatest earthly desire, which found 
expression in His teachings, is, of course, the desire for peace. 
(Still holding my hand in his.) We are Soviet citizens and we 
never forget Jesus’s famous words: ‘‘Render ... to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s”’, 
which means that the State should be rendered the things that 
are the State’s, and God the things that are God’s. 


During my latest tour of the USSR, which I made to collect 
material for this book, I visited a number of “holy places’. 
These did not include Moscow churches, although I had been to 
some of them previously. Many foreign tourists come to the 
USSR only for a brief stay in Moscow. The major items on their 
programme are visits to the Bolshoi Theatre, the Circus, the 
V.I. Lenin Museum, and the USSR Exhibition of Economic 
Achievements. As to the churches, the programme only takes 
in the cathedrals in the Kremlin. I think it would be a good 
idea to inform the reader about some churches in Moscow 
and indicate their locations so that any taxi driver could get you 
there if you happen to be in Moscow. To begin with, many 
churches in Moscow continue to be places of public worship. 
Others, also open to the public, have been turned into museums. 
The finest and best-known among these are the churches in the 
Kremlin and the magnificent cathedral on the Red Square. 
The exhibits in these museum churches include numerous works 
of art and unbelievably beautiful pieces of jewelry made of gold 
and encrusted with precious stones. 

In my opinion, the most fascinating church in Moscow Is the 
cathedral on the Red Square. Part and parcel of Russia’s 
history, the Red Square is an impressive sight in itself with the 
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massive walls of the Kremlin and the Lenin Mausoleum, yet it 
would not be as striking without that famous cathedral. I am 
drawn to that square and its cathedral every time I am in Mos- 
cow. I can go and take a look at it two and even three times a day 
and each time the building looks somewhat different. If you 
move only a couple of yards from your previous viewpoint you 
discover new and new architectural details. 

The cathedral is quite old, although the Soviet Union boasts 
many which are much older. It was built between 1555 and 
1560 on an order of Ivan the Terrible in commemoration of 
his victory over the Kazan Khanate. Originally it was named 
the Cathedral of the Protecting Veil. It was long believed that 
it was a work of different architects. That hypothesis seemed 
to be corroborated by a marked dissimilarity between the parts 
that make up the church. In 1957:it was established, however, 
that its building was supervised by a single man, whose nickname 
was Barma Postnik, (some historians are of the opinion that 
Barma and Postnik are the names of two different persons). 
It is abundantly clear that the great architect employed the best 
masons of his day for the creation of his masterpiece. The 
central part of the building is a tent-roofed church with a 
graceful cupola. Grouped around the central church are eight 
smaller churches topped with onion-shaped cupolas. Although 
later additions made the building somewhat asymmetrical, 
they in no way mar its splendour, but blend with the original 
nine churches into a majestic architectural ensemble. In 1588, 
an apse was added to the cathedral, in which a yurodivy, (‘“God’s 
fool’.—Ed.) known as St. Basil, was buried. Since then the 
cathedral has been commonly referred to as the Church of St. 
Basil. It is a unique edifice of peerless splendour. 

A popular legend has it that when the building of the cathe- 
dral was completed, tsar Ivan called in the architects and asked 
them if they could build another church as magnificent or even 
more beautiful than their latest creation. Eager to please him, 
they said they could, whereupon Ivan flew into a rage and gave 
an order to blind them lest another edifice should overshadow 
the grandeur of that church. : 

The cathedral is open to visitors. Inside there are original 
frescoes. An imposing iconostasis has survived to this day in 
the St. Trinity Church. Original frescoes are still being discov- 
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ered under oil murals superimposed on them and meticulously 
restored. The cathedral is also being restored on the outside. 
I am not sure if I have ever seen the whole of it, for every 
time I came there at least one of its cupolas was hidden from 
view by scaffolding. To sum up, you haven’t seen Moscow 
unless you have seen: this cathedral. 

Not far from the cathedral stands the Spasskaya (Saviour) 
Tower of the Kremlin with its famous giant clock. At one time 
public was admitted to the Kremlin through the gate in that 
tower. Today visitors enter the Kremlin through the gates in the 
Kutafya (the old Russian word for a fat, clumsy woman— 
Ed.) and Troitskaya (Trinity) towers. 

There are several old churches and cathedrals inside the 
Kremlin. These include the Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles, 
the Dormition Cathedral, the Cathedral of the Annunciation, 
the Archangel Cathedral, the Church of St. Lazarus, the Church 
of the Deposition of the Robe, Ivan the Great Bell Tower, 
and the Patriarch’s Chambers. The Church of the Deposition 
of the Robe used to be the home church of the Moscow metro- 
politans. 

From the opposite bank of the Moskva River and the bridges 
across it opens a breathtaking view of the Kremlin with clusters 
of domes topping its churches and cathedrals. Incidentally, the 
number and shape of domes have a symbolic meaning which | 
shall try to explain later on. 

A few hundred yards from the Kremlin stands the enormous 
building of the Rossia Hotel. Its architects wanted to pull down 
a number of small old churches around the building site, but a 
vehement public protest saved them from destruction. Today 
these silent witnesses of the past seem to take a rest in the shade 
of the modern architectural giant. 

Almost all the cathedrals and palaces of the Kremlin are 
open to the public. Tourist agencies usually offer their clientele 
a three-hour tour around the Kremlin, although it would take 
several days to see everything that is worth seeing there. Each 
church of the Kremlin has its own past. Each has its treasures, 
icons, tombs, and works of art. At first glance they all seem alike, 
but a closer examination makes one realise how different 
they are from one another. 

There are many more churches outside the Kremlin: the 
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Church of St. John the Divine on Novaya Square, the Church of 
Simeon the Stylites in Kalininsky Prospekt, the Holy Life- 
Giving Trinity Church near the TV tower, the St. Clement 
Church in Klimentovsky Lane, the Church of the Icon of the 
Mother of God (‘‘Consolation of All the Afflicted”) in Bolshaya 
Ordynka Street, the St. Nicholas Church in Komsomolsky 
Prospekt, and the churches of the Ascension and St. John the 
Baptist in Kolomenskoye: Then there are the St. Andronik 
Monastery, the Novodevichy Convent with its Cathedral of the 
Smolensk Icon of the Mother of God and famous cemetery 
which is the last resting place of many historical figures, artists, 
and men of letters, including Gogol and Chekhov. 


ZAGORSK REVISITED 


Oh, Zagorsk! Just as the Red Square you attract me every 
time § come to Russia. I have seen you on sunny and rainy days. 
I have seen you swathed in the gauze of young foliage and 
decked in the rich colours of autumn. Like the Church of St. 
Basil in Moscow, you revealed something new to me every time 
I saw you. ; 

Zagorsk is perhaps the best-known among Russia’s small 
towns. It is her religious centre and a place which attracts 
thousands of tourists from all over the world. 

As I said earlier, the town spreads around a monastery 
built on top of a hill. The monastery used to be both a holy 
place and a fortress. Its massive walls, towers and church cupolas 
are seen from afar. Today it is a historical museum, but also 
a place of worship and a house of religious retirement for 
monks. There are a seminary and a theological academy on its 
grounds. 

The monastery’s main gate opens on a large parking area. 
During the tourist season it is crammed with hundreds of cars 
and buses, and swarms with noisy vacationers. The area is 
flanked with small shops and kiosks where one can have 
ice-cream, as well as pies of various kinds. 

Inside the monastery, however, the atmosphere is that of 
piety and serenity. Once you are through the main gate, the noisy 
present is locked out and you find yourself in the eventful past. 
There may be very many people inside the monastery, both wor- 
shippers and sightseers, but nothing disturbs the solemn tranquil- 
ity that reigns in this sacred place. The monks in their loose 
black cassocks only emphasise the atmosphere of repose and 
peace. 

The erection of the monastery walls began in 1540, during 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible. The walls are 10 to 14 metres 
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high and have loopholes for cannons and small arms. At the 
four corners of the enormous walled-in rectangle along the walls 
there are twelve towers of different shapes, that served as strate- 
gic points of defence, each having a name, and meant for 
a particular purpose. The towers protrude from the walls so 
that defenders of the monastery could fire on attackers moving 
along the walls. n 4 

My favourite tower is called Utichya, which means the Duck 
Tower. I shall not be surprised, however, if someone insists 
that the most beautiful is the Pyatnitskaya, Kalichya, Krasnaya, 
Sushilnaya, Zvonkovaya, Plotnichya, Kelarskaya, Pivnaya, 
Vodyanaya or Lukovaya Tower. They are all beautiful, in 
their own way. 

The monastery was founded in a tragic period of Russia’s 
history, when a vast part of the country had been overrun by the 
Tatar-Mongols. It played a major role in the political life of 
North-East Russia and supported the efforts of the Grand 
Dukes of Moscow towards a unification of the country. It took 
part in the struggle against the Tatar-Mongol yoke and later 
against the Polish invaders. 

Most of the monastery’s original buildings have survived 
to this day. These include the white-stone St. Trinity Cathedral 
built in 1423 (the place where the sarcophagus with the relics 
of St. Sergiy is kept), the single-dome Holy Spirit Church built in 
1477, the Dormition Cathedral erected between 1559 and 1585, 
the tsar’s Chambers where Russian tsars used to sojourn, the 
sumptious Refectory built between 1686 and 1692, the 88-metre 
high five-tier bell-tower built between 1740 and 1770 and topped 
with a crown-shaped cupola, the Church of the Smolensk Icon 
of the Mother of God, and the Church of John the Baptist, 
an impressive structure topping the Holy Gates. No doubt the 
construction and decoration of these magnificent buildings took 
an enormous number of masons and artisans. 

The monastery possesses one of the largest and finest col- 
lections of ancient Russian art. Its churches and cathedrals 
boast of icons and frescoes of breathtaking beauty, painted both 
by famous and unknown artists. 

Icons by Andrei Rublyov and Daniil Chorny displaced at the 
St. Trinity Cathedral are Russia’s pride. These and countless 
other works of ancient art are reverently preserved and, if 
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necessary, are given a new lease on life by master restorers who 
have never been lacking in this country. Apart from painting, 
the monastery’s collection features wood and bone carving, 
exquisitely wrought gold church utensils, mitres studded with 
precious stones, dainty laces, and a host of other items. 

The monastery in Zagorsk is indicative of the relations be- 
tween the Church and the State in the USSR: a place of worship, 
it is also a State museum. Although the Church is separated 
from the State, the two are getting along together fairly well. 

Outside the monastery there are two more old churches and 
a time-honoured monastery lodging house. 

There is also a restaurant nearby, called “The Golden Ring”. 

The town of Zagorsk has some other interesting sights as 
well. 

It is quite easy to arrange a visit to Zagorsk if you happen 
to be in Moscow. Intourist, the Soviet travel agency, will offer 
you a chauffeured car and a guide but that is quite expensive. 
It is much cheaper to book a seat on an excursion bus. People 
at the Intourist service bureau of your hotel will tell you all you 
may wish to know about the trip. 


My second visit to Zagorsk was my first visit there on a 
Sunday. Zhenia and I went to the office in the building left of 
the main gate to be met by a man wearing an ordinary suit. The 
purpose of my visit was to talk with a lecturer at the Zagorsk 
Theological Academy. It turned out that the lecturer was busy at 
the moment, so the man who had met us suggested that we make 
a tour of the monastery. Unfortunately, I don’t remember his 
name. Incidentally, I only learned that he was a clergyman when 
he gave me a photograph of himself in priestly garments. 

At first he took us to the St. Trinity Cathedral where a ser- 
vice was being held. I saw with surprise many young faces in 
the dense crowd of worshippers. The choir and the praying 
people were singing together and the perfect harmony of that 
singing held me spellbound. The impact of the singing was 
enhanced by the warm fragrance of incense and burning 
candles, inspiring a sublime feeling. All this defies description. 
You have got to experience what I did to see what I mean. 

In the Soviet Union you can buy records of choral church 
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music. I have one such record at home. Listening to it in a calm 
atmosphere, when you are alone, with your eyes closed, is real 
delight. Yet it is nothing in comparison with a divine service 
you actually attend. Singing seems to pervade your whole being 
and warm your heart. Moreover, it is an act of infinite and 
ardent devotion. The divine service in the St. Trinity Cathedral 
was being filmed by a Soyiet TY team. They had set up high- 
power lighting equipment, and I took a few pictures myself, 
making use of that lighting. The magnificent gilded iconostasis 
and the balustrade of the gallery were ablaze with reflected 
lights. The icons glowed with vivid colours. The Holy Gates were 
wide open. The service was being conducted by seven priests 
in rich garments. At one point during the service an archpriest 
emerged through the Holy Gates.I was greatly impressed with 
his singing which was beautifully counterpointed by that of the 
congregation. 

We spent about half an hour in that church and I recorded 
part of the service. I love listening to that recording. The voices 
of the priests and worshippers are rich, full of devotion, solemn, 
at times even tragic, sad and joyful at the same time. 

Our guide then took us to other buildings of the monastery. 
We had been to those before, so he did not have to tell us much 
about them. Instead, we heard from him some interesting facts 
related to the history of the Russian Church and the Zagorsk 
Monastery. 

Guide: It was here that the 500th anniversary of the Russian 
Orthodox Church was celebrated, and it has been 500 years 
since our Church became autocephalous (1448). 

I. I was told at the Moscow Patriarchate that the year 1988 
marks the millennium of your Church. 

Guide: That’s right. Christianity was introduced to Russia 
a thousand years ago, but at that time we had no Patriarchs 
of our own; those were sent from Byzantium. The Russian 
Patriarchate was established only in 1589 which means that the 
Church became independent de jure as well. So, the Russian 
Orthodox Church is one thousand years old, and for five hun- 
dred years she has been independent of Constantinople. Prior 
to the reign of Peter I she wielded enormous power, both 
religious and secular. She was also fabulously rich. Peter I 
abolished the Patriarchate, for he was intent on being the only 
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and absolute ruler of the country. He decreed that instead of 
a Patriarch, the Church be governed by a special Church 
council with a chief procurator at the head, who was to be 
appointed by the tsar himself. 

I: That means that the tsar- virtually became Head of the 
Church? ' 

Guide: Yes, you may put it this way. 

I: | read somewhere that some of the clergy had rebelled 
against the tsar’s orders. 

Guide: I don’t think ‘“‘rebelled” is the right word. Of course, 
the clergy were averse to having a lay person as Head of our 
Church. During the reign of Nicholas II, church dignitaries 
repeatedly tried to persuade the tsar to restore the Patriarchate, 
but each time his answer was: ‘“‘Time is not ripe yet’’. The resto- 
ration of the Patriarchate only became possible after the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power. Thus we had lived without a Patriarch 
for almost 200 years. The Patriarchate was re-established, and 
a Patriarch was elected in November 1917 at a Local Council. 
Those were troubled times... 

I: Is it true that the newly elected Patriarch did not hasten 
to express his gratitude to the Soviets? 

Guide: The clergy were divided in those days. There was an 
abyss between the Church and her flock. Most of the believers 
supported the new government which was helping them to do 
away with poverty and had given them broad civil rights, but 
part of the clergy with Patriarch Tikhon at the head were 
sworn enemies of the Soviets. I would describe that period as 
a dark page in our history. 

Zhenia: Mr van Eck discussed this subject with His Grace 
Pitirim. 

Guide: I am sure then that Mr van Eck was given the most 
clear explanations. Patriarch Tikhon died in 1925 and was 
succeeded by Metropolitan Sergiy. The latter had previously 
worked at a religious mission in Japan and made a major 
contribution to the building of the Resurrection Cathedral and 
the establishment of a Russian Orthodox seminary at that 
cathedral. He also translated the Gospel into Japanese. At first 
he headed the Church as Patriarchal Locum Tenens, but later 
he was elected Patriarch. He died on May 15, 1944, and was 
succeeded by Alexiy, former Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
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Novgorod and a distinguished theologian. Alexiy had been in 
Leningrad throughout the 900-day Nazi siege of that heroic 
city during World War II and shared the fate of, its starved 
population. In those days the Church collected money among 
believers to help the fighting front. On the initiative of Patriarch 
Sergiy, the money was used to build a whole tank unit which 
was named after Prince Rmitriy Donskoi who had smashed the 
Tatar-Mongols. Alexiy was our thirteenth Patriarch. Like 
people in many other countries, the Russians are prejudiced 
against that number. They think it spells misfortune, yet 
Patriarch Alexiy always said that thirteen was his lucky number. 
He became a bishop in 1913, and lived a longer life than any 
other Russian Patriarch. He died in 1970 at the age of 93, 
in his 26th year of being Head of our Church. Upon his death 
a funeral service was held here. 

I: You mean it was conducted in this cathedral? 

Guide: Yes, in this cathedral. Patriarch Sergiy was an active 
member of the Soviet Peace Committee. His work for peace won 
him four Orders of the Red Banner of Labour. He was buried 
here in the Dormition Cathedral. 

A year later’ this monastery became the site of festivities 
which marked the election of the fourteenth Patriarch, His 
Holiness Patriarch Pimen, who has been Head of our Church 
to this day. The festivities attracted heads of many Christian 
Churches from all parts of the world. They ended with an 
assembly of religious leaders and a concert of choral music 
performed by monks and students of the local seminary. The 
assembly and concert were attended by 500 guests. In October 
1973, the monastery hosted a meeting of religious workers who 
had taken part in a world peace congress. After the meeting 
they were received by Patriarch Pimen. The participants in the 
meeting voiced the desire to convene a world conference of 
followers -of all religions for the preservation of peace. This 
monastery also saw festivities on the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of the restoration of the Patriarchate and on the occa- 
sion of Patriarch Pimen’s 70th birthday. On the day the Soviet 
Government decorated His Holiness with the Order of Friend- 
ship Among Peoples. 

In 1975, the Zagorsk Monastery was the venue of a meeting 
of the heads and representatives of all the Churches and religi- 
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ous communities of the USSR. Convoked on the initiative of 
His Holiness Patriarch Pimen, the meeting decided to organise 
an international peace conference of religious workers to be 
held in the Soviet Union. Most of the preparatory work was 
assigned to the Russian Orthodox Church. His Eminence 
Metropolitan Yuvendliy of Tula and Belev was elected Chair- 
man of the International Preparatory Committee. Later on he 
was elected Chairman of the World Conference “Religious 
Workers for Lasting Peace, Disarmament and Just Relations 
Among Nations”. Held in June 1977, it was attended by 650 del- 
egates from almost 90 countries. As you probably know, 
another major international conference was held in Moscow in 
1982 under the motto “Religious Workers for Saving the 
Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear Catastrophe”. Apart from 
representatives of Christian Churches, this latter conference was 
attended by followers of all world religions. It issued an Appeal 
to all governments of the world. 

I: I received the text of that Appeal at the Moscow Patriar- 
chate. I think it is a highly important document and I am going 
to publish it in full if I find a publisher. 

Guide: For quite some time this monastery has been known 
as the site of regular gatherings of representatives of Christian 
Churches. World peace is one of the principal concerns of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. We know only too well what war 
means. During the Great Patriotic War the Soviet Union alone 
lost 20 million lives. There isn’t a single family in this country 
that didn’t lose someone in that war. That must never be allowed 
to happen again. The programmes of the gatherings I have 
just mentioned also include discussions on dogmatic theology 
which promote understanding among followers of different 
Christian Churches. This monastery is open to all who wish to 
obtain first-hand information about us and pass it on to their 
fellow countrymen. We have had visitors from Eastern and 
Western Europe, Africa, America, and even from as far as 
Hiroshima in Japan. These include quite a few outstanding 
religious leaders and politicians who wish to see for themselves 
how the Russians profess their religion and how they prey. 
In short, they wish to see for themselves if there is indeed 
freedom of conscience in this country and if there is indeed 
strict observance of our Constitution which guarantees that 
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freedom. Of course, we also have thousands upon thousands 
of ordinary tourists from all parts of the world, who are attracted 
by the unique architecture of our monastery. Incidentally, our 
chronicles mention an important visit which dates back to the 
17th century. The visitor was Patriarch Makarios of Antioch. 
His son, Paul of Aleppo, later published an account of this 
journey. He wrote that ke had,never seen a monastery like 
the one in Zagorsk. 

I: I will say the same in my new book now. 

Guide: Thank you. We have many priceless works of art here 
and take good care of them. We try to make this monastery 
even more beautiful than it used to be. Do you have any more 
questions? 

I: I feel readers of the book I’m going to write would be 
interested in the historical background of this monastery. 
Apart from describing my impressions of the religious life in the 
USSR, I intend to try and persuade as many people as. possible 
that they should come to your country and see for themselves 
what your Church is like and how she functions. 

Guide: This monastery is not the oldest one in our country. 
The oldest is the Kiev-Pechery Lavra which was founded in 
1051. At that time Kiev was the religious centre of Rus. The 
Zagorsk monastery was founded. by St. Sergiy of Radonezh. 
He was born in Rostov Veliky in 1321. His parents were boyars. 
They were ruined shortly after his birth and moved to Rado- 
nezh, a small town north of Moscow. Those were hard times 
and cruelty and brigandage were rampant throughout the land. 
St.Sergiy was a young man when his parents died. He built a log 
cabin in an impenetrable forest and for many years lived there 
in total seclusion. Then he took monastic vows and assumed 
the name Sergiy. Between 1330 and 1340, he and his brother 
founded the St. Trinity Monastery where he became the second 
in the long line of Hegumens. After his death the monastery 
was named the Trinity St. Sergiy Lavra. He was really a saint, 
the poorest, meakest and devoutest member of that religious 
community. His saintliness made him famous throughout the 
land. When the Metropolitan of Moscow proposed that St. 
Sergiy become his successor, the latter flatly refused. Since 
the second half. of the 14th century, thousands upon thousands 
of Russians from the poorest peasants to mighty princes have 
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made pilgrimages to this sacred place. In 1380, Prince Dmitry 
Donskoi came here to receive St. Sergiy’s blessing before a deci- 
sive battle with the Tatars. With God’s help, the Russians crushed 
the enemy. St. Sergiy died in 1391. He was mourned by the 
whole of Russia and has been. worshipped as a saint to this 
day. His relics are kept in this monastery. 

Our monastery that has inspired countless pilgrimages, also 
attracts large numbers of tourists... Oh, that reminds me of an 
important visitor we had here not so long ago. He is Billy Gra- 
ham, the head of the Evangelistic Association of the United 
States and a man who has met with President Reagan. He came 
to the USSR for the latest peace conference of religious workers 
where he made a speech. During his stay in this country he 
attended services at a number of Russian Orthodox churches 
and paid a visit to a Baptist church. Later he gave a talk to 
a group of journalists and told them that his experiences in 
Russia had convinced him of the freedom of religion in the 
USSR. He said that before his departure from the United States 
he had been warned that he would not be allowed to speak at 
the conference. But there he told the journalists he was sur- 
prised by the free, uninhibited and frank discussions at the con- 
ference. 

We were also visited by the Soviet and American astronauts 
who took part in the Apollo-Soyuz mission, the famous joint 
USSR-USA manned space flight. They came here in 1974, 
shortly before they were launched into space. They posed for 
a photograph with all our monks. I will show you that picture. 

I: I would like to have a copy of it for my book. 

Guide: I think you can have it. The negative is in Moscow, 
but I’m sure they’ll make a copy for you. Our visitors included 
Gene La Rocque, Rear Admiral (retired), US Navy. The former 
commander of a squadron of the US Sixth Fleet, he is now 
a well-known peace champion. He made an entry in our 
Honorary Visitors’ Book. I can give you that book if you, too, 
want to make an entry. Any more questions? 

I: Zhenia, please tell the gentleman about that Catholic 
priest who tried to convince me that Archbishop Pitirim was 
a KGB agent. I'd lke to know what he thinks about that. 

(Zhenia tells our guide about the conversation I had with 
that Catholic priest. The guide listens with disbelief, looking 
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at me in astonishment and shaking his head. As Zhenia goes 
along, I see that he is getting annoyed, but in the end he bursts 
out laughing and then starts telling something to Zhenia. Now 
she shakes her head in disbelief, while he nods his head several 
times to convince her that he is telling the truth. Zhenia is 
unable to keep a serious expression on her face as she translates 
his story.) : r 

Guide: Recently we received a group of journalists from 
West Germany. They asked us, among other things, if we admit- 
ted students to our Seminary and Academy on recommendations 
of the Communist Party and Komsomol (the Young Communist 
League.—Ed.). We told them we were afraid people would 
think we were hopeless fools for not having hit on that bright 
idea ourselves. The absurdity of tales told abroad about our 
Church is absolutely amazing. According to those tales, we are 
all KGB agents, which just leaves no room for truly religious 
men and women. Do you really believe that we could. enroll an 
atheist in our seminary? What nonsense? Some things that 
happen here are absolutely incredible. There were some Ameri- 
cans here who pulled at priests’ beards to make sure they were 
not KGB men in disguise. 

(The guide shows us into the building of the Academy where 
we meet the lecturer whom I was supposed to interview. The 
guide and I shake hands in parting. He gives me a colour picture 
of himself in priestly garments.) 


The lecturer is quite a young man. He receives us in a mod- 
estly furnished room and treats us to an equally modest meal. 
Then he offers us a drop of cognac. The conversation 
published below takes place during and after the meal. 

Lecturer: What is it that you wish to discuss with me? 

I: I can't think of any specific subject. I’m going to write 
u book about your Church. I feel most of its readers will be 
believers who wish to know more about the differences of 
opinion between the Russian Orthodox Church and other 
Christian Churches. The readers of my book will also include 
people who doubt that religious life in the USSR is indeed 
free and unrestricted. 

Zhenia: Mr van Eck is going to visit Suzdal, Vladimir, Lenin- 
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grad, Petrozavodsk, Kizhi, Pskov, and Pechory and have talks 
there. 

Lecturer: That’s good. Shall we begin? 

I: There are different monasteries in the Roman Catholic 
Church, such as Norbertine, Jesuit, Trappist, Dominican, and so 
on. Are there different monasteries in the Russian Orthodox 
Church? 

Lecturer: No, there are no monastic orders in our Church. 

I: Have you ever heard of Lourdes? 

(The lecturer gives me a questioning look.) 

I: This is a place where Virgin Mary is known to have made 
an appearance in the flesh. That is what Catholics say, not 
Protestants. Catholics do believe that story. They say that mira- 
cles continue to happen at Lourdes. Do you believe such stories? 

Lecturer: You have used the word ‘‘appearance”. I would 
call that a vision. We, too, have holy places that are famous 
among believers. 

I: | would like to know more about your Academy. Who 
are the students there, I mean which social strata do they come 
from? What’s the difference between a priest and a monk? 
I'd like you to answer these and some other questions, if only in 
brief. 

Lecturer: We call it the Moscow Academy. It is one of the 
oldest educational establishments in Russia. It was founded in 
1685 in Moscow and remained there till 1814, when Archbishop 
Avgustin of Moscow ordered that it be moved to our Lavra. 

I: I have heard the word “lavra’”’ in Kiev and some other 
places. I guess it means a St. Lavra’s church or cathedral. 
Am I right? 

Lecturer: “Lavra”? means a monastery of the highest order. 
Our monastery was given the status of a lavra in the 18th 
century. In the 19th century it was one of the most important 
centres of scholarly studies in Russia. During the reign of 
Nicholas I, the teaching of philosophy was prohibited at the 
universities, and this Academy was the only institution of 
higher learning for which an exception was made. The Acad- 
emy’s teaching staff included some outstanding historians, 
such as Gorsky who was the first to produce a major work 
on the history of our monastery. Academician Golubinsky also 
taught here. He wrote a number of books on the history of the 
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Church, which are still a must for our students. Another bril- 
liant teacher was the theologian and philosopher Florensky. 
An encyclopedic mind, he was versed in mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, and wrote some 120 articles on different subjects 
for the first Soviet encyclopaedia. The Academy’s archeologists 
are also known for their great contribution to science. Some of 
their finds are on display at the lacal museum among more than 
4,000 other exhibits. I understand you now have a general 
idea of our Academy and its scholarly interests. As in the past, 
its teaching staff includes top specialists in various fields of 
science. 

I: You mean the studies at the academy are not confined to 
theology alone? 

Lecturer: Of course not. The academy is an institution of 
higher learning where different subjects are taught. 

I: Do you mean all these subjects are included in the semi- 
narians’ curriculum? 

Lecturer: There is a difference between the seminary and the 
academy. The former is a secondary educational establishment, 
while the latter is an institution of higher learning. The semi- 
nary trains candidates for priesthood, while the academy trains 
theologians. We have four grades at the seminary. Incidentally, 
in recent years the number of applicants has invariably exceeded 
the number of students we can possibly enroll. The students of 
each grade are divided into three groups. There are 30 students 
in each group, so we have 90 students in each of the four grades. 
The academy enrolls those graduates of the seminary who show 
an aptitude for scholarly pursuits. There is no division of the 
students into groups at the academy. A student may become 
a priest during his studies at the academy. 

Zhenia: It’s rather difficult to translate what you are talking 
about. This is all Greek to me. You both speak German. Perhaps 
you will understand each other better if you switch over to 
German. 

I; 1 was educated at a Catholic school. I think I see what 
you mean; you have in mind what we call the deacon and 
hypodeacon. 

Lecturer: Of course, it’s just as in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but unlike it, we are the One Apostolic Catholic Church which 
has one sixth of all the Christians under her wing. In our 
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Church, the clergy and the laity are regarded as parts of the 
same body. It is believed here that it was not we who broke away 
from the Catholic Church. On the contrary, the Church of 
Rome herself rejected the idea of an original undivided Church. 
But let us keep to the point. Like the Roman Catholic Church, 
we also have priests. One is ordained priest by a bishop, for 
which purpose a special ceremony is performed. An ordained 
priest is granted certain rights, like the right to conduct divine 
services. Prior to ordination, a seminarian may be a deacon 
or hypodeacon. 

I: It is generally believed in the West that you do not practice 
celibacy. 

Lecturer: Why, we do. But not in all cases. I might remind 
you at this point that in her early days the Roman Church did 
not require celibacy of her priests. 

I: At present the Roman Catholic Church is eongideriag the 
expediency of dispensing with the celibacy of priests. What do 
you think of single life? 

Lecturer: If a person deliberately chooses this kind of life 
I suppose he knows what he is doing. With God’s help, one can 
muster enough willpower to subdue the flesh. 

I: Celibacy is the reason why many priests in the West break 
with the Church after several years of being in holy orders. 

Lecturer: Maybe the reason is the absence of spiritual calling. 

I: Do you have that kind of problem here? 

Lecturer: No, we don’t. 

I: Do you mean to Say that your priests are more keenly aware 
of, and true to, their calling? 

Lecturer: Yes, I think so. 

I: What makes you think so? 

Lecturer: It is hard to explain. There are many things that 
make me think so. To begin with, religion is deeply rooted in 
this country. Secondly, the Russians are level-headed people. 
They think twice before they choose a calling. This is particular- 
ly true of those who intend to take holy orders. I feel that 
the believers here are far more devout than their counterparts 
in other countries. 

Zhenia: You have more questions? 

I: You know very well that my questions are always spontan- 
eous. You also know that I never prepare for an interview. If 
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everything is thoroughly planned in advance the conversation 
invariably turns out to be stiff and formal. I know that a journal- 
ist would disagree with what I am saying, but I’m not a journalist. 
Well, I do have a question. Does your Church practice can- 
onisation like the Roman Catholic Church? 

Lecturer: Yes, she does. Seraphim of Sarov was canonised 
in 1903. Two more outstanding religious figures were declared 
saints a few years ago. One was a missionary who disseminated 
Christianity among northern tribes. The other, Nikolai, won 
recognition for his zealous missionary work in : apan in behalf 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

I: What are the differences between your Church and other 
Christian Churches? 

Lecturer: This is a very general question. It would take 
hours and. hours to give you a detailed answer, but to make 
a long story short, I would say this. Some differences are negli- 
gible, while others are fundamental. The paramount principle 
of our Church is unity. During the Last Supper Christ said 
that He, the Father, the Holy Spirit, and the believers would 
be together as they were at the Last Supper. The Holy Trinity, 
too, is one and indivisible. The three hypostases cannot be 
divided. The Apostles, as well as their disciples and later follow- 
ers were to be one, just as the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are a whole. When the Christian Church came into being 
her principal objective was unity. Differences of opinion did 
arise, but the blame for that almost never lay with the Church. 
Controversy was chiefly due to external influences, such as 
differences in the traditions and culture of various nationalities 
and ethnic groups which embrace Christianity. Isn’t it a fact 
that national features and specifics of one people are often 
alien to other peoples? Controversial opinions are not caused 
by different views in regard to the essentials of the Christian 
faith. They arise from differences in the language, customs 
and traditions of different peoples. At one time contention was 
caused by the desire of certain Churches to found a ‘Catholic 
empire’. The East did not accept that. In our opinion, the 
Church must not meddle in politics. Our Church works with the 
State for the benefit of its citizens, which means for the 
benefit of her members. She does not interfere in the affairs 
of the State, nor does she allow any interference on the part 
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of the State in her internal affairs. , 

In the 9th century, minor frictions led to serious controversy 
between the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Pope. That 
was the beginning of a split. In 1054, the Christian Church 
found herself divided. The Patriarch of Constantinople refused 
to accept Rome’s domination. Another important reason for the 
split lay in different interpretations of religious dogmata and, 
more specifically, in different views regarding the dogma of the 
Holy Spirit. Our Church holds that the Holy Spirit, the third 
Member of the Trinity, is a deity equal in all respects to the 
first and second Members. According to the Roman doctrine, 
the principal hypostases are the Father and the Son, the Holy 
Spirit being a kind of secondary Member of the Trinity. 
The Roman doctrine insists that the Holy Spirit emanates from 
the Father and the Son. This way of reasoning may lead one 
to the conclusion that the Holy Spirit is the grandson of the 
Father. According to the Orthodox doctrine, the Holy Spirit 
emanates from the Father. It is God who emanates the Holy 
Spirit. God is triune, having three different, but absolutely 
equal and indivisible, hypostases. Anyway, I don’t think that 
we should delve into complicated theological subjects now. 
I want to stress, however, that our idea of the Holy Spirit 
differs from that of the Roman Catholic Church in that it is 
more comprehensive. In our view, the Holy Spirit is an integral 
part of God, not as God’s appendage. 

Zhenia (after a brief pause): Have you more questions? 

I: Yes, about ten thousand. Here’s one more: was St. Mary 
a virgin when she gave birth to Jesus? | 

Lecturer: We don’t argue with the Church of Rome on that 
issue. 

I: Do you mean that the Holy Spirit is the Father of Christ? 

Lecturer: I never said that. Theologically, it would be totally 
wrong to suppose that the Holy Spirit is the Father of Christ. 
Jesus is part of the Holy Trinity. The Holy Spirit is insolubly 
linked with the Father and the Son without being the Father 
of Christ. Do they think so in Rome? 

I: This become too involved for me. 

Lecturer: We are discussing a very involved problem indeed, 
otherwise it would not have caused controversy between the 
Western and Eastern Churches. The birth of St. Mary is also 
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a debatable question. The Roman Church says that She was not 
burdened with the original sin. In our view, St. Mary was like 
any other human being, which means the original sin hung over 
Her just like it does over all men and women. Another Catholic 
dogma we disagree with is that of a bodily ascension of St. Mary 
into heaven. The Russian Orthodox Church does not accept 
that dogma. Neither did we accept Rome’s claim to the effect 
that the Pope should be regarded as head of all Christian 
Churches. The rift between the Church of Rome and the 
Russian Orthodox Church grew wider in the early 19th century 
after one of the Local Councils had declared that whatever the 
Pope said was right, that he never made mistakes, and that he 
could commit no sin. 

I: You are talking about the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Pope, which means that the Pope is infallible when he 
speaks from his lectern. 

Lecturer: We do not accept that Catholic dogma. It is a 
serious obstacle to a closer co-operation between our Churches. 
Our two Churches also differ on a number of minor points, 
which are not of an official nature but largely stem from folk 
customs and traditions. It is essential that we discuss both major 
and minor differences in order to know and understand each 
other better. Speaking of minor points, it is generally believed 
in the West, for example, that every Russian clergyman must 
wear a beard. This isn’t true. It is a fact, however, that in olden 
days Russian priests were not supposed to shave, nor even trim, 
their beards. My grandfather wore a beard that reached down to 
his knees. But that was in the past. Approximately in 1960 our 
Church decreed that wearing a beard was no longer compulsory. 

It is also often said that we spare no effort to persuade 
Churches that separated from us in the past to re-establish co- 
operation with our Church. We are indeed striving for unity, 
but that is also the desire of other Churches. Of course, it is hard 
to achieve universal unity. The going will be rough and slow, 
but we believe in the attainment of that objective. 

I. Would it be correct to say that some of the problems you 
face are connected with political differences? ; 

Lecturer: There are many factors behind our problems. 
What baffles me completely is why believers inside and outside 
this country should have different views. Maybe this is because 
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our counterparts in other countries do’ not understand us. 
Maybe this is because they are brainwashed by propagandists 
who set them against our people. Believers abroad seem to be 
afraid of us, but their fears are absolutely groundless. There is 
no danger to them from our Church. Nor from our State. 

I: I Know what you are talking about. If your country and 
your Church hold out a hand of friendship to the West it will 
not respond. The West always suspects that there is some kind of 
ulterior motive behind such gestures. Significantly, the West 
has never held out a hand to you. 

(At this point Zhenia decides to tell the lecturer about some 
anti-Soviet stories she has read in the Western press. The 
lecturer raises his brows and shakes his head in utter surprise.) 

Lecturer: This is beyond our understanding. Neither our 
Church nor our State have ever harboured a grudge against 
the West. We want to be absolutely frank in our dealings and 
discussions with our Western counterparts. Visitors from all over 
the world are always welcome here to see how we live and 
work, to look into our thoughts, hearts and souls. Western 
media are a perfidious enemy. For us paying back in kind Is 
absolutely out of the question. As a result of this propaganda 
people in the West believe the wildest of tales spread about our 
Church. I also have an impression that people in the West often 
have a vague idea of the relations between the Church and 
the State in the USSR. 

Zhenia: Recently I worked as an interpreter for a group of 
people who had taken part in the Resistance movement in the 
Netherlands. Do you know what were the first few things they 
wanted me to show them in Moscow? Those were the Kremlin, 
some churches, the Lenin Mausoleum, and ... a KGB agent! 
Apparently they had never asked themselves if Western media 
were telling the truth when they said there was a KGB man 
lurking behind every tree in the Soviet Union.... Do you have 
any more questions? 

‘J: | have nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine ques- 
tions left. Well, these are mostly related to simple things. 1 want 
to try to identify as many differences as possible among those 
that exist between the Western and Eastern Churches and to tell 
our people about your Church. I hope I’ll meet and talk with 
many more people as competent as our host and learn much 
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more about the Russian Church. Now one last question: do you 
have dissident priests in the Russian Orthodox Church? 

Zhenia: That question seems to have become an obsession with 
you. 

I: Who ows: maybe I'll hear some new names. 

Lecturer: Frankly speaking, I don’t feel like discussing 
that subject. I can only give you two names. If you have read 
something about them in the Western press you must know that 
quite the opposite is true. 

Zhenia: Ludo, let’s drop this unsavory subject. You don’t 
have much tape left. 

(We are offered another drop of cognac. My conversation 
with the lecturer is over.) 


We say goodbye to our hosts in the office building. It is 
suggested that I write a few words in the Honorary Visitors’ 
Book. Leafing through it, we come across the entry made by 
Rear-Admiral La Rocque: “The blending of the spiritual and 
physical aspects of Man and God are done here with exquisite 
charm and grace. The future of this great nation and its people 
are assured of a firm place in history and for all eternity. The 
continued heroic work of these wonderful monks and their 
supporters strengthen the weak and encourage the strong. 
In all the world there is nothing to excell this great testimony 
to the preservation of the eternal verities’’. 


Very respectfully 
Gene La Rocque 
Rear-Admiral US Navy 


I, too, make an entry. I write that hopefully, it will not be 
long before people in the East and in the West, both atheists 
and believers, will come to understand and respect one another. 
I express confidence that the impressive monastery of Zagorsk 
will make its contribution to this cause. 

I take a good look at what seems to be the most conspicuous 
object in the room: an enlarged photograph of Soviet and Amer- 
ican astronauts posing with the’ monastery’s monks. 
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We go out. It has been raining all day long, but one of the 
monks who accompany us to our car says with a smile that this 
IS a propitious omen. “If a person visits us on a rainy day,” he 
explains, “it means that he or she has our blessing.” 

We speed along a rain-sleek road. I tell the driver to stop. 
I look back. The raim is coming down in gray sheets, blurring 
the outlines of the tall bell-tower and graceful domes. 

The monastery is like a fairy-tale castle.... 

If you ever have an opportunity to visit Zagorsk don’t let 
it slip. 


SUZDAL' AND VLADIMIR 


He met us at the railway station in Vladimir. By “us” I again 
mean my wife, Zhenia and myself. He was a giant of a man with 
a booming voice. A baritone or even a bass. A voice which 
sounded like that of a good singer. The man emanated vigor and 
sheer joy of living, something mat did not quite accord with 
his severe priestly robe. : 

A firm handshake. A warm smile. 

“I have a car waiting for you,” he said. “Do you care for 
some refreshments or shall we set off straightaway?” 

The driver put our things in the luggage compartment and 
we got into a Volga, a sturdy car which my fellow countrymen 
have jokingly dubbed a “Russian tank”. That day in June was 
one of the first really warm summer days, but the bright greens 
mantling the fields and meadows made one wonder if it was 
still springtime. On both sides of the road gently undulating 
plains stretched to the distant horizon and merged with billowing 
clowds. The road was wet and puddles along its sides reflected 
the sky. 

The priest pointed to the metal case I always carry along. 

““A camera?” 

‘““A cine-camera. My photographic camera is in one of my 
suitcases.” 

“It’s been a rainy day, but I’m sure the weather will be fine 
tomorrow and you'll be able to film and photograph as much 
as you want.” 

Our “tank’”’ was speeding along a bumpy Russian road which 
cracks from .the cold every winter and has to be patched up 
every year. “ 

We passed several villages with their wooden cottages, 
small gardens and picket fences. 

“Typical old Russia. Our old villages are all alike, includ- 
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ing those way up north.” 

The road climbed a hill and we suddenly saw a mass of old 
buildings and churches. It was Suzdal. 

We lost the sight of the town almost as abruptly as it had 
come into view, for the road went down a steep slope. Then we 
were on top of another hill and saw towers, domes and monas- 
tery walls rising proudly above a mass of crooked streets flanked 
with wooden houses. 

I had seen dozens of Russian towns. In a typical Russian 
town, the old core is invariably surrounded by blocks: of modern 
multistorey apartment houses. Suzdal was different. 

The priest seemed to divine my thoughts. 

“The government prohibits the building of tall structures 
in this town,” he said with a smile. “We don’t want them to 
obstruct the view of old buildings. You'll see very few stone 
and brick houses here. I myself live in a wooden house.” 

We were rapidly approaching the town which turned out to 
be bigger than it had looked from a distance. I saw a meandering 
river and on its opposite bank a group of buildings huddled up 
behind an ancient wall of white stone. That was the local 
kremlin. 

Speeding along the river, we caught sight of two boys on 
its bank. They were angling. The water was very clear and I 
could see algae waving in the stream. Our host told the driver 
to stop. 

“You like crayfish?” he asked. 

We hastened to say we did. Who doesn’t? 

“Wait a moment then.” 

He got out and walked to the river, his long loose robe 
flappig around him in the breeze. He said something to the boys. 
They shook their heads. He was not nonplussed, however, and 
in less than a minute seemed to talk them into accepting what- 
ever he had in mind, for they nodded and began to collect their 
tackle. 

He returned smiling broadly. 

“OK, we'll have crayfish tonight. They said no go at first: 
the water was too cold. Well, I promised them a rouble for 
each crayfish they catch.” 

I understood everything at once. An ardent angler, hadn't 
I paid youngsters back home for getting me worms? 
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The car gathered speed and I asked our host how we were 
supposed to address him. 

“You may call me Father Valentin.” 

“Would that be proper?” 

“Yes, quite. People of my age also address me as ‘brother’, 
while some old ladies call me ‘sonny’.” He gave a little laugh. 
“Some sonny! They dont seem to notice that | weigh one 
hundred and ten kilos!” 

He took us to our hotel, a one-storey building which occu- 
pied a vast area. It had a sauna, a swimming pool, and an indoor 
theatre that could be used both as a cinema and a concert hall. 
There was a filling station nearby. 

I looked back and saw a bend of the river and a carpet of 
lush herbage strewn with irises along its banks. The architects 
had chosen a perfect location for the hotel. 

We had nothing to worry about. Whatever we might need 
had been taken care of. Our rooms were ready and our luggage 
was brought in. 

‘There are only two things you are to see in this hotel for 
the time being,” Father Valentin said. “I mean this hall and 
your rooms, no more than that, all right? Please don’t go to the 
restaurant. You are my guests. I give you half an hour to wash 
up. After that I’m taking you to my place for a cup of Russian. 
tea.” 

As the hotel was a one-storey building, its corridors seemed 
to be mile long. I was terribly hungry. “A cup of tea,” I mumbled. 
“Tt could do with something more substantial than that.” 

“His ‘cup of Russian tea’ probably means a feast,” Zhenia 
Said. 

Half an hour later we got into the car again. It climbed 
a hill from which we briefly saw a breathtaking panorama of 
Suzdal. Then the road went downhill and presently we drove up 
to a brand-new wooden house surrounded by a garden. 

Father Valentin asked us in. ““Welcome to my humble abode,” 
he said. 

There were several rooms in his “humble abode’. It turned 
out that he shared the house with other priests. The interior 
was typical of the Russian countryside and suggested warmth 
and homey ease. The walls were hung with icons and heavy 
drapes. One of the doors led to a tiny chapel. 
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The boys we had seen by the river were’already in the house 
with a whole bucket of crayfish. 

Father Valentin paid them without a murmur. 

“My fault,” he said. “I should have told them how many I 
wanted. Smart boys. They did the right thing by catching as 
many as they could.’I should have done the same if I were 
one of them. All right, crayfish will be served soon, but first, let 
me invite you to a cup of Russian tea.” ~ 

He led us into a room where a table was laid for dinner. 
The “cup of Russian tea” was indeed nothing short of a feast. 
There were bottles of vodka, brandy, champagne and mineral 
water on the table plus arrays of plates and glasses for each 
diner. 

“Please take seats,” Father Valentin said. “I'll be with you 
in a moment. By the way, I have cooked this dinner myself. 
I’m fond of ‘cooking.”’ 

When we were seated round the table he poured me a glass 
of Armenian brandy unequaled for the richness of its bouquet. 
Then he disappeared for a few moments and returned with 
a platter in his hands. 

The food on that platter was something totally unknown to 
me. At this point I must confess to a minor oddity: I never eat 
unfamiliar food. That night, however, I found it absolutely 
impossible to decline whatever our kind host had cooked for us. 
Before we began to eat he turned to an icon and said a prayer. 

I nibbled at the food on my plate. The taste was as strange 
as it was delicious. Father Valentin said it was a Caucasian 
dish. My inner voice told me I had better skip it and hope 
for getting a couple of sandwiches back at the hotel. As to my 
wife, she loves exotic dishes, so she sang praises to the culinary 
skill of our host. He was obviously pleased with her compliments. 

I noticed that he had only nibbled at the first dish before 
bringing another. It was something Georgian this time. He again 
nibbled at the first dish and then brought a third, but hardly 
touched it. 

“I hope you aren’t going to poison us,” I said. “Why don't 
you eat food of your own cooking?” 

“There are things I’m not supposed to eat now,” he ex- 
plained. “Things like meat, for instance. I’m fasting.” 

“Fasting? In June?” I asked in surprise. 
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Father Valentin (He seemed to be amased at my ignorance): 
“We fast four times a year.” 

(I switched-on my tape recorder. The conversation tran- 
scribed below went to the accompaniment of clinking forks and 
glasses.. It was interrupted two or three times when Father 
Valentin went to fetch more food from the kitchen.) 

I: So you say you fast four times a year. 

Father Valentin: Yes, four times. I know that the Catholics 
are only supposed to fast for forty days before Good Friday. 
I also know that many of them don’t fast that long or even 
don’t fast at all nowadays. We are not so lax in such matters. 
We strictly observe our rites and do all our religious duties. 

I: How frequently do you observe fasts? 

Father Valentin: Every week. We fast on Fridays in remem- 
brance of the death of Jesus Christ, as well as on Wednesdays. 
We also fast on Epiphany, from St. Trinity Sunday to Saints 
Peter and Paul’s Day, and during the two weeks preceding 
the Virgin Mary’s Dormition Day. Then, of course, we fast for 
forty days before Easter. 

Zhenia: Fasting must be good for one’s health. I mean, 
above all, abstinence from meat for a space of time. There’s too 
much meat in our diet, that’s why we are so fat. 

I; You mean you are fat? 14 

Zhenia (laughing): Just as fat as you are. (She is serious 
again.) During a fast, they must be dying for a good steak. 
What amases me is that they can put that thought out of their 
head. 

I (speaking to Father Valentin): OK, you cannot eat the 
things you have cooked for us, but it’s beyond me why you 
didn’t cook something we could eat together. 

Father Valentin (with mock indignation): You want me to 
starve my guests? I’d never do that. 

I: Do you mean you are content to sit back and watch us 
devour delicious food? !’m sure your mouth is watering. 

Father Valentin: The fact that I am watching you eat meat 
without doing the same adds to my merits a little. 

I: Recently I had a talk with a clergyman in Zagorsk. I under- 
stand from that talk that you reject the idea of the Virgin 
Mary’s ascension into heaven. 

Father Valentin: That is right. As I said, we fast for two 
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23. The Golden Gate in Vladimir 


24. In Suzdal you can get a saddled horse or enjoy a ride ona troika 


weeks before St. Mary’s Dormition Day.’ For us Mary is the 
Mother of Jesus Christ, the Mother of God, yet we believe that 
she was a human being like any of us, that the original sin hung 
over her and that she was mortal like-any other human being. 
When. she died her som ascended to God, but her body was 
buried. 

My Wife ede ee Father Valentin): You say that believ- 
ers use different forms of address when speaking to you. Which 
of these forms do you like best? ; 

Father Valentin: They are ali the same to me. If you regard 
me as your father you may call me Father. If you think of 
me as your brother you may call me brother. If you think of me 
as your son.... 

I: | have read somewhere that your Church rejects the idea 
of a purgatory. 

Father Valentin: Whoever wrote that is right. We believe 
that the dead sleep in their graves till the Judgement Day. 

I: 1 prepared a whole list of important questions before 
this trip. (Which isn’t true, I’m saying this just to keep the 
ball rolling.) Unfortunately, I left that list back at my hotel 
in Moscow. Too bad... Well, I do recall one question, though. 
As you well know, there is a seminary in Zagorsk. I am sure it 
is not the only one in the Soviet Union. Could you tell me how. 
many seminaries you have in this country and where they are 
located? 

Father Valentin: There are seminaries in Leningrad, Odessa, 
and Zagorsk. There’s also an academy in Zagorsk. There’s 
one in Leningrad, too. We have a seminary.in Georgia. There 
are a seminary and an academy in Armenia... I only mention 
the ones I can think of at the moment. _ 

I: Are you married? 

Father Valentin (laughing): No, I am not. You Know that 
celibacy was not a must for Christian priests - in olden. days. 
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married priests “white clergy”. Marriage is a taboo for members 
of what we call “black clergy”. 

I: Is every monk a priest? 

Father Valentin: No. A monk is a monk. Every monk can 
become a priest, but a priest can only become a monk upon 
the death of his wife. 

I: In the Roman Catholic Church a priest’s activity extends 
over a definite territory‘ which is known as a parish. Does 
your Church function on the same principle? If so, who ap- 
points parish priests? 

Father Valentin: Parish priests are appointed by local bishops. 
Naturally, there is a church in each parish. Several parishes. 
make up a larger territorial unit known as a blagochiniye, 
which is committed to an archpriest. That is the highest rank 
a priest can rise to in our hierarchy. Only monks can be raised 
to higher ranks. 

I: Does that mean that all the bishops are monks? 

Father Valentin: Yes, it does. The deacons, priests and 
archpriests are white clergy. All the others are black clergy. 

I: Now, who appoints bishops? 

Father Valentin: The Synod under the chairmanship of His 
Holiness the Patriarch. 

I: And who appoints the members of the Synod? 

Father Valentin: The Synod includes five permanent members. 
who are appointed by the Patriarch. It also has three temporary. 
members who represent certain dioceses and take part in the. 
sessions of the Synod by turns. The sessions are held every six 
months. We have a special journal for the clergy. The May issue 
mentions the dioceses whose representatives are to take part 
in the next session. —_ 

I: What is your position in the Church, Father Valentin?, 

Father Valentin: 1 am an archimandrite. I rank just below 
a bishop. , 

I: Do you think of climbing up the ladder? 

Father Valentin: | do. It is quite natural if o layman wishes 
to do more for his people and State, isn’t it? Wouldn’t it be 
just as natural for me to be willing to serve God and the Church 
better? 

I: It strikes me that almost all your churches are name 
after Russian saints. Does that mean that you aren’t familia 
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with Catholic saints? , 

Father Valentin: No, it doesn’t. The Virgin Mary was not 
Russian, was she? Many Russian churches are named after her 
or after holy days commemorating important events in her life. 
You are right in saying that most of our churches are named 
after Russian saints,-but isn’t that only natural? I suppose most 
Catholic churches are also named after Catholic saints, aren’t 
they? 


He finished his meager meal while we were still in the middle 
of ours, for we were served a total of nine dishes. Yes, nine 
dishes plus vodka and champagne. Father Valentin touched 


neither. He did j join us at the end. of our meal: he poured | himself 


a small glass of brandy, saying that a little _brandy. was good. 
to one’s health. 


Next morning we saw him again after breakfast. The sight- 
seeing programme he had worked out for us was of a frightening 
scope and intensity: he wanted _us to_see all that is worth see- 


a day for what normally takes a week, , considering that in in Suzdal 
just everything is worth ‘Seeing! Indecd. w we saw very many 
interesting things in that town. Perhaps far too many, because 
my present recollections of what I saw there are quite scrappy 
and confused. I strongly recommend you to make a tour of old 
Russian towns and cities, but please don’t do that at a gallop. 

Staying a day here a ‘and a couple of days there, catching a 
glimpse of a few pieces of old | architecture, and taking a few 
pictures, smacks of what I would call tourism the American style. 

You've got to have énough t time to think of what you have - seen, 


sort out your impressions, and try to picture things: and events of 
gone-by days as if they were part of your own experience. 
Hasté lakes waste, so Take your time while you are in an old) 
Russian town. 

Thé things worth seeing in Suzdal include old architecture, 
masterpieces of church art, numerous museum exhibits, and 
works of applied arts. It would take several days—not a few 
hours—to see them all. 
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My principal objective was to-collect material for my book 
on the Russian Orthodox Church, and so it.-had been arranged 
for me—at my request—to meet and talk ‘with a number of 
clergymen. Sightseeing, therefore, was secondary to that objiec- 
tive. Despite the brevity of my tour of Suzdal, I cannot suppress 
the desire to share with the reader my impressions of that town 
which is part of the history of Russia and the Russian Church. 

As I said, the pictures of Suzdal I can call to mind are 
fragmentary. I even fear that I confuse my recollections of the 
Monastery of the Saviour and St. Ephimius in Suzdal with those 
of the kremlin. 

Our tour of Suzdal began with a visit to Father Valentin’s 
church. He was very proud of it. A funeral service was going on 
there when we came. We saw a group of mourners gathered 
around an open coffin. They were singing. I recognised two 
priests whom I had met at Father Valentin’s the night before. 
They were singing with the mourners. Father Valentin excused 
himself, saying he had to take part in the service. The singing 
grew richer and louder when he joined in. Was his voice a bass 
or a baritone? I would call it a baritonal bass. The voice was 
low, and as powerful as the build of its owner. 

After the service we took a ride around the town. Father 
Valentin briefly told me about its history. Suzdal was first 
mentioned in chronicles almost 1,000 years ago. Originally it 
consisted of several small settlements situated close to each other. 
As a protection against rebellious peasantry and frequent 
inroads of foreign troops, the town was fortified and a kremlin 
was built in the centre. 

It was there that we made a stop. The first thing that struck 
my eye there were a high and thick wall around the kremlin 
and a tower converted to a souvenir shop. Through a massive 
iron gate in that tower we could see the majestic Nativity 
Cathedral crowned with five indigo cupolas. Each of them was 
topped with an Orthodox cross and studded with big gold stars. 
As I mentioned in passing in one of the previous chapters, the 
cupolas of Russian churches have a symbolic meaning. The one 
in the middle is always much bigger than the others and sym- 
bolises Jesus Christ. The four others, placed at the corners, are 
smaller and symbolise the four Evangelists. 

It was a windy day. A violent gust swayed the tall trees and 
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scared off a flock of crows. They took wing amidst a cacophony 
of harsh croaks. We were told that inside the cathedral there 
were tombs of local princes and some unique frescoes. Being 
short of time, we did not go in. Father Valentin led us to the 
opposite side of the kremlin where we saw an exhibition of 
photographs showing what the place looked like at the end of 
the last war. The kremlin we were in had been restored .with 
meticulous care. That did not surprise me at all. I had seen quite 
a few Russian towns and cities which had been razed to the 
ground by the Nazis and then lovingly and painstakingly 
restored to their former glory. 

Father Valentin then took us to a local museum where I 
noticed a young man with a camera, who had been following us 
for some time, taking snapshots of our group. When our eyes 
met he came closer and asked if he could take pictures of me. 
I nodded assent, although I couldn’t figure out why he wanted 
my pictures. The museum was crammed with tourists, all with 
cameras and all wishing to have a picture of a “real black 
monk’’. Every now and then Father Valentin was asked to pose 
for a picture, which he never refused. But why should 
someone want to photograph an ordinary person like yours truly 
remained a mystery. 

The crowd was moving around noiselessly, because at the 
entrance visitors were issued soft slipper-like shoes to wear 
on top of their own. The museum had an enormous amount of 
priceless objects on display. Things like that never impress me, 
no matter how valuable or unique they may be. I understood 
that Father Valentin, too, wanted me to see something more 
meaningful than precious stones and gold, for he gladly accept- 
ed my suggestion that he show me more of the kremlin while 
our ladies stay in the museum. We went back to the Nativity 
Cathedral where more tourists took pictures of my “black 
monk”’. 

We had a good look at a giant belfry which stands apart 
from the cathedral. I could see the bells and hear their sound. 

The young photographer was again following us. It turned 
out that Father Valentin knew’him well and that the young man 
was a journalist. 

Next my host took me to a building known as the Archpriests’ 
Chambers, which forms a harmonious architectural ensemble 
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with the cathedral and the belfry. I don’t even try to describe 
those buildings, because I know that I cannot. They are some- 
thing that just have to be seen. And, of course, photographed, 
so that you can enjoy looking at the photographs or slides and 
showing them to your friends. 

The Chambers also housed a museum. As I said, I don’t 
care much for museums. I was unmoved by gorgeous collections 
of precious stones, gold and silver objects, icons, and richly 
adorned hand-made priestly garments. I just walked around until 
I found myself in a room where old books were on display. It was 
there that my wife and Zhenia rejoined me. If Zhenia was 
nearby, Father Valentin did not mind conversing with me 
through her, but on several occasions when she happened to be 
out of earshot he talked to me in fluent English. I noticed that 
he, too, was obviously interested in old books. As for me, I had 
never seen a collection as rich as the one in that room. It con- 
tained scores of hand-written Bibles, some unbelievably big and 
heavy. I was told that it took four hefty men to lift the heaviest 
one. Many of the Bibles were illustrated with exquisite minia- 
tures. Mentioning the miniatures reminds me of the Vladimir- 
Suzdal school of painting which flourished in the period between 
the 13th and 15th centuries and is now known to art lovers all 
over the world. Apart from old Bibles, the collection included 
many rare books, like the first Russian edition of Don Quixote. 

As I was leaving the kremlin, I paid what seemed a token 
sum for four LPs featuring Russian music of the period between 
the 16th and 18th centuries, as well as the time-honoured 
Pskov-Pechory and Rostov chimes. 

Apart from summoning congregations to church, bells in old 
Russia were used to alert people to enemy attacks, fires, etc. 
During heavy snowstorms they helped stray travellers to find 
the way to a habitation. 

I learned that chiming was a real art in Russia. I shall tell 
you more about it in the chapter devoted to Pechory, a monas- 
tery where I met and talked with some first-class bell-ringers. 
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On a hill next to the kremlin an old village had been recon- 
structed. It was meant to give a visitor an idea of what the 
life of the Russian peasantry was like in the period between the 
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18th century and the revolution of 1917. All the buildings in 
the village were made of wood, including peasant cottages, 
barns, wind-mills, and two churches. In each cottage there were 
a few pieces of old handmade furniture and all kinds of imple- 
ments and utensils used by peasants in gone-by days. The two 
churches—the Church of the Transfiguration of Our Saviour 
and the Resurrection Church—were placed so close to each 
other that they looked like a whole. With their onion-shaped 
domes and decorative details that were both lavish and tasteful, 
they had an aura of harmony and easy beauty. 

Speaking about other sights in Suzdal, I would like to mention 
also the churches of the Kazan Icon of the Mother of God, 
of the Entry of the Lord to Jerusalem, of St. Parasceve, of 
the Icon of the Mother of God “Consolation of All the Afflict- 
ed’’, and of St. Constantine.... I noticed that on several occasions 
the photographer who continued to follow us had come to a new 
place before we did. I asked him how he managed to do that. 
The solution of that minor riddle was quite simple: he went 
around on a bicycle and took short cuts. 

The Monastery of the Saviour and St. Ephimius looked even 
more impressive than the kremlin. Its weather-beaten walls were 
eight metres high, six metres thick and more than one kilometre 
long. Spaced along those walls were twelve mighty towers. 
Among the several churches of the monastery there are the 
Church of the Annunciation and the Church of the Dormition 
which also housed a refectory. We saw monks’ cells, a belfry, 
a former jail where political opponents of the autocracy had 
been incarcerated, and many other old buildings.... I am sure 
it would take more than a day to get thoroughly acquainted 
with any single church or historical place in Suzdal, be it the 
Monastery of the Protecting Veil or the Church of St. Nicholas. 
There are close to fifty churches in that town. Towering above 
them all is the belfry in the Convent of the Deposition of the 
Robe. It is 60 metres tall. 


That night Father Valentin again invited us to & “cup %f 
tea”. That remarkable man had aroused my curiosity -and I was 
hoping for another long and interesting conversation with him. 

Before we sat down to dinner I played the recording of the 
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funeral service I had made in the morning. The two priests who 
shared the house with Father Valentin joined us in the living 
room and we all listened to the tape. Father Valentin then 
brought a camera and took several pictures of those present. 
I found it difficult to resume the conversation with Father 
Valentin, for the table-talk was initially dominated by the 
young photographer who had also been invited to dinner. He 
told us he was a journalist and at the same time a sexton, and 
that he hoped to take holy orders one day. He said that photo- 
graphy was his hobby and that he preferred to photograph in 
winter, because he found winter scenes and landscapes partic- 
ularly expressive. He gave me several black-and-white photo- 
graphs of winter scenes, including a beautiful panorama of 
a snow-clad kremlin and a picture of the Church of Our Saviour 
and a sleigh drawn by three jet-black horses galloping abreast 
and hoofing up clowds of snow. 

The fact that I was collecting material for a book about 
the Russian Church aroused his curiosity. When I told him that 
I had asked countless questions in the course of my conversa- 
tions with Russian clergymen and was going to seek answers to 
many more as I continued my tour of holy places he said it would 
be a good idea if I answered a few questions for a change. 
He would appreciate it, he went on, if I gave him a brief inter- 
view for subsequent publication. He took out u pad and a pen 
and got ready to jot down my answers. 

Indeed, I had discussed specifics of the Russian Orthodox 
Church with quite a few Russian clergymen and was to talk to 
many more, so why not answer a few questions instead of 
asking them all the time? I was curious about the sort of ques- 
tions that sexton from behind the “iron curtain” had in mind. 
I also felt those questions could be of interest to my readers. 
Here is a transcript of the conversation that followed. 

I: OK, let’s change places. You will ask questions and I'll 
try to answer them. 

Journalist: You have visited the Soviet Union several times. 
What do you think of this country and of the town of Suzdal? 

I: 1 am not a member of the Communist Party, yet I sincerely 
admire the Soviet way of life. That makes some of my compat- 
riots angry, while others try to ridicule me. I always tell them 
in reply that each time I cross the River Bug I find myself 
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in a world free from violence, drugs, pornography, stresses, 
and unemployment. I find myself in a world where people strive 
for peace. Western propaganda claims that this is a poverty- 
stricken country. I know how remote such allegations are from 
the truth. Westerners don’t see poverty in their own countries, 
because they turn a blind eye to it. I hate hypocrisy. In my 
country people stage huge demonstrations in protest against the 
slaughter of baby seals, but only few of them ever think of 
children killed in the Lebanon and Lybia. Fascists march in 
the streets of Antwerp in the name of “democracy”, but when 
anti-fascists try to stop them our “democratic” police and 
gendarmerie are invariably turned against the anti-fascists. 

I am not blind and I clearly see that the standard of living 
in this country is rather modest. It is important, however, 
that every person here has as much as the next man. You have 
no castes. You have no oppressors, which means there are 
no oppressed sections of the population in your country. You 
live in a society of justice. I see that the Soviet people are 
happy. Although I have been to the USSR many times, there are 
many aspects of Soviet life of which I am still ignorant. Each 
time I come here I discover new facets of your life. That is an 
exciting experience. That is why I come here every year. I don’t 
do that because I want to learn about your country’s glorious 
past so much as because I want to see the present day of your 
country which, I am sure, will be even more beautiful tomorrow. 

Journalist: The things you say are heartwarming. Now, 
would you share with us your impressions of Vladimir and 
Suzdal?* 

I: I like Suzdal better, because I like the country better 
than the city. Vladimir is a city with many factories and plenty 
of traffic-and noise. You call Suzdal a town, but I think it 1s 
more like a village. A peaceful and picturesque village. It is 
a place where one can hear birds’ songs. The exquisite wood 
carving which decorates so many houses in Suzdal seems to 
embody your people’s amasing creativity and their great love 
of their country. 

Journalist: What do you think of our art treasures, of the 


* The author of the book travelled to Suzdal via Vladimir which he will 
subsequently visit again.—Ed. 
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historical places and museums you have been to in Suzdal? 

I: I have to admit I don’t care much about museums. I keep 
away from them. I have never been to a museum back home 
in Belgium. What strikes me in your country is that ordinary 
people here are interested in museums and historical monuments 
and places. I, too, visit historical places in every Soviet town or 
city I come to. I must say { am invariably impressed with them. 
What also strikes me is that ordinary people go to theaters 
and attend concerts. I can see that they enjoy doing that. Once 
I saw a simple country woman with a traditional kerchief on 
her head in the first row of the stalls at the Bolshoi in Moscow. 

Journalist: Let us not talk about Moscow for the time being, 
all right? I should like you to continue with your comparison 
between Vladimir and Suzdal. 

I: I can hardly add anything to what I’ve said. I’ve spent 
too little time in Vladimir and here in Suzdal. I have to come 
here again and stay for a year at least to be able to draw an 
accurate comparison. 

Father Valentin: You are welcome. Do come any time. 

I: Yes, ... and to be able to see all the churches in Vladimir 
and Suzdal. To see their cupolas, arches and belfries. To see 
all the icons and ornaments. The last church I saw in Vladimir 
is unforgettable. With its grace and simplicity, it is an epitome 
of unaffected naturalness. I would describe it as cozy or homey. 
Well, maybe its impact is so strong only because it was the last 
church I saw in Vladimir. Our visit to Father Valentin’s church 
is also a moving experience, probably because a funeral service 
was going on there when we arrived. But I am most impressed 
by the great cathedral in Vladimir, because I stayed there longer 
than in any other church and learned quite a lot about the 
history and architecture of that magnificent building. I must 
also tell you that I have discovered another very interesting 
‘“‘museum’” here in Suzdal. Perhaps it is the finest ‘““museum” 
in town, for it is doubtless the warmest and friendliest one. 
I am talking about this hospitable house with its icons and tiny 
chapel, and about the friendly man who lives in it. If I had met 
here an austere man who would look down on us as a bunch of 
“pitiful pagans’, I would not have been leaving this house 
with such warm feelings. Our host has won my heart. 

Father Valentin: I dare say I’m a fairly good judge of human 
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nature. My experience in dealing with people tells me you’re 
a friend I could always rely on, rain or shine. I don’t know if 
you're a good writer or if you believe in God, but it’s been 
a great pleasure for me to have you here. 

I: Pll be at your side when you need me. Rain or shine. 

Father Valentin: Yes, one certainly needs a friend to back 
one up through thick and thin. I don’t know if you’re a good 
photographer and film maker, but I want to be your friend 
whatever the circumstances, because you’re a good man. If 
somebody comes here and tells me I am wrong I’ll turn him 
out. 

I. It feels good to exchange compliments, but the most impor- 
tant thing is that we are shaking hands in the hope that one day 
our Churches will do the same. 

Father Valentin: We should drink to that. Here’s my hand. 

(We both stood up. Our handshake was firm and not without 
a touch of solemnity. Then we drank some brandy to our friend- 
ship.) 

Father Valentin: I wish I could look into your heart. You 
have visited this country several times. Before you came to this 
town you had seen many Russian churches and talked with 
clergymen and laymen. What was it that made the strongest 
impression on you during your visits to the USSR? And what 
is it that has impressed you most of all during these days? Please 
don’t tell me that question is hard to answer. 

I: Quite unexpectedly, I’ve been most impressed with your 
clergy and, above all, the church dignitaries whom I had the 
honour and pleasure to meet. They are friendly and sociable. 
On the contrary, a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church is a 
demigod. You can’t get near him. Your high-ranking clergymen 
, are different. They are unassuming, amiable persons who treat 
you as an equal. 

Father Valentin: We are ail equal here, indeed. Previously 
you met and talked with men who occupy leading positions in 
our Church. Now you have met and talked with me, an ordinary 
priest of a rural parish. Many words have been spoken between 
you and me, as well as between you and high-level people of 
our Church. I don’t know how much words mean to you and 
people in your country, but I must tell you that to us words 
and deeds are the same. 
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Before we left Suzdal, Father Valentin took us for a walk 
along the row of shops flanking the town’s market square. He 
wanted to buy us some souvenirs. We tried to restrain him, for 
he wanted to buy more than we could carry. He made me 
promise that I would come again and stay longer than this time. 

I: Thank you for inviting me. I'd like to go fishing when 
I come. n A‘ 

Father Valentin: Of course. I'll keep you company. 

I: And when I come it’ll be my turn to invite you to dinner. 

Father Valentin: That’s a deal. There are many good restau- 
rants here. I should have shown you at least some of them. One 
is on the grounds of the Monastery of the Protecting Veil. It 
is known as the Refectory. The specialty of the house is dishes 
cooked according to old recipes. There’s a good restaurant in 
a wooden house in Vladimir. You can enjoy the traditional 
Russian cuisine there. We call it ‘“traktir’’, which is the Russian 
for tavern. 


In Vladimir we were received by Archimandrite Alexty. 
Father Valentin was accompanying us, but stayed in the back- 
ground. Like the latter, our new host was very proud of his 
church. Now I know that the Russian clergy all take pride in 
the legacy of the Holy Fathers of olden times. Archimandrite 
Alexiy’s church was a magnificent building indeed, with a big 
gilded cupola in the centre and four smaller blue ones at the 
corners. Each cupola was topped with a gilded cross. A few yards 
away from the church stood a tall belfry. It tapered into a gild- 
ed spire which ended with a small onion dome. That dome, 
too, was topped with a cross. It was a sunny day and the crosses 
were shining like molten gold. 

Father Alexiy: This is the Dormition Cathedral which is 
revered as: the most sacred place in Vladimir. The church 
district of Vladimir is under the jurisdiction of an archbishop. 
The cathedral was built in 1161 on the order of Prince Andrei 
Bogolyubsky specially for a unique icon depicting the Virgin 
Mary. That is a very old icon. It was painted by St. Luke when 
the mother of God was still alive. 

I: How did it find itself in Vladimir? 

Father Alexiy: In the 12th century Prince Andrei Bogo- 
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lyubsky left Kiev for the Rostov-Suzdal principality to ascend 
to the throne. Upon his departure from Kiev, he took with him 
one of the most sacred possessions of the Russian Church, an 
icon of the Mother of God known as “Tenderness”, which had 
been brought to Russia from Constantinople. In 1158, during 
his stay in. Bogolyubovo (a village near Vladimir—Ed.) he 
had a vision of the Virgin Mary whereupon he turned the 
village into a fortified township. He ordered that a replica of 
the icon he had brought from Kiev be made for his new resi- 
dence. It came to be known as “The Bogolyubovo Icon of the 
Mother of God’. The original remained in Vladimir and was 
called ‘The Vladimir Icon of the Mother of God”. 

I; Has the original survived to this day? 

Father Alexiy: Yes, it has. It used to be kept in this cathedral 
where it occupied the most prominent place to the left of the 
Royal Gates. At the end of the 14th century it was taken 
to Moscow and is still there at the Tretyakov Art Gallery. 
After the icon had been brought away, the city of Vladimir 
received another replica of it, made by the immortal Andrei 
Rublyov. Some connoisseurs, however, ascribe that second rep- 
lica to another artist. Originally the cathedral had only one 
cupola. In 1185 the building was heavily damaged by fire 
that devastated the city. But the icon was saved, and the 
cathedral was restored. 

I: You mentioned ‘‘Royal Gates”. Were they meant for the 
tsars? 

Father Alexiy: No, there is no connection between the 
tsars and the royal doors. The Russian term literally means 
“Gates of Glory”. Perhaps “Holy Gates” is a more accurate 
term. Through these doors the Holy Gifts are brought to the 
altar. 

I: Is that something like the gallery in a Roman Catholic 
church? 

Father Alexiy: Maybe. But in Russia this part of the church 
is separated by a partition from the rest of it. As to the gallery, 
it is extended beyond the partition. All right, let me tell you 
more about the cathedral. Part and parcel of our history, it 
symbolises the grandeur and glory of this country. It is the 
resting place of St. Andrei and his brother. 

I: Could I see the replica of that famous icon? 
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Father Alexiy: Yes, of course. It is still in its place in the 
iconostasis. 

(The icon depicts the Mother of God with the Child Jesus 
in her arms. An epitome of love and tenderness—which is typical 
of all Russian icons—it is set in a gold frame inlaid with precious 
stones.) 

Father Alexiy (continuing his story): Vladimir rapidly grew 
into an important trade centre. Merchants would come here 
from Greece, Bulgaria, the Caucasus, Central Asia, and the Arab 
world. In those days the town and its cathedral were repeatedly 
attacked and plundered by the Tatars. On several occasions our 
cathedral served as a shelter for women, children, old folk, 
and the families of the Grand Dukes. The Tatars eventually 
damaged it badly, but it was restored to its former glory. By the 
end of the 14th century it had become the principal shrine of 
Russia and later on served as e@ model for the Dormition 
Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin. It has an absolutely unique 
iconostasis. 

I: What is an iconostasis? 

Father Alexiy: It is a gilded partition with tiers of icons, 
that separates the bema from the nave in Eastern Orthodox 
churches. The icons for the original iconostasis of this cathedral 
were painted by the famous artists Andrei Rublyov and Daniil 
Chorny. All the original frescoes in the cathedral are said to 
have been painted by Andrei Rublyov. Those frescoes and the 
original iconostasis were destroyed by the Tatars. It was not 
until the second half of the 18th century that the cathedral had 
been fully restored. It was then that Empress Catherine II 
presented to the cathedral the iconostasis which has survived to 
this day. It is one of the first major works of baroque art in 
Russia. Apart from being the hub of religious life, the cathedral 
also used to be a centre of ecclesiastical and scholarly studies, 
where works of art were also created. Local clergymen produced 
a number of important works on theology and history. In short, 
the cathedral is an embodiment of the creative spirit of our 
ancestors. It is undergoing restoration now. The restoration 
programme got underway eight years ago and is now nearing 
completion. The restorers have explored the foundation of the 
original cathedral and discovered some frescoes dating back 
to the 12th century. They X-ray every inch of the earth. 
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Zhenia: Are you tired, Ludo? 

I: No, I’m all right, dear. This is all very interesting. Are 
there any icons by Rublyov in this cathedral now? 

Father Alexiy: No, there aren’t any now. A collection of 
icons he had produced for this cathedral was discovered in 
1922 in the village of Gubernia. They were restored and are 
now on display at the Tretyakov Art Gallery in Moscow and the 
Museum of Russian Art in Leningrad. However, one of his fres- 
coes has survived to this day. Look up, it is just above our 
heads. As you see, it depicts the Judgement Day, with the angels 
sounding their trumpets and the dead rising from their graves. 
And over there you see a procession of faithful men and women 
ascending to heaven. To the left you can see the Mother of God. 
The figures to the right are St. Peter and St. Paul with an 
archangel. And over there is the crucified thief who said unto 
Jesus: “Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom”’. 

I: Is that the one who repented? 

Father Alexiy: Right. Now, over there you can see Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. And over there are relics of Moses. In this 
cathedral we hold services on all feasts, as well as Saturdays 
and Sundays. The divine services are conducted by Archbishop 
Serapion. He also appoints local priests and deacons. Marriage 
ceremonies and funeral services are also conducted here. 

Zhenia: We attended a funeral service in Suzdal. 

Father Alexiy: We also conduct divine services every week- 
day, at eight in the morning and six in the evening. On your 
left is a tomb with relics of St. Yuri. We also have relics of 
St. Alexander Nevski, the famous Russian Prince, a great 
patriot and a warrior of peerless valour, who defeated the 
Swedes and routed the Teutonic Knights. He died in 1263 and 
was buried in this cathedral. In 1723, Peter I ordered that 
his relics be transferred to St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), 
but a small part of them remained here. Any more questions? 

I: You have told and shown me many things of the past which 
are nevertheless absolutely new to me. I have seen many 
churches in the Soviet Union and admired many things, yet I 
have still known very little about your religion. By the way, 
why do you think the Catholics have no icons? 

Father Alexiy: They do have icons. Church art took different 
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forms in the East and in the West. We have icons, while you 
have sculptures in your churches. Yet there are icons, too, 
in some Catholic churches. They have them in Rome and in 
Poland, for example. 

I: ’ve been to Poland and know that country fairly well. 
Catholic churches there seem to display both Western and 
Eastern features. 

Father Alexiy: Do they? I don’t think so. 

I: 1am not talking about the way churches @re built in Poland, 
although all Polish churches have more than one tower. With 
the exception of a few cathedrals, our churches have a single 
tower. Anyhow, what I’m talking about is the lavish interior 
and gilded ornaments that make me think of a similarity between 
the Polish and Russian churches. 

Father Alexiy (unconvinced)::Well, maybe you are right. 

I: The similarity must be more apparent to a Westerner 
than to a Russian. If we take a typical Catholic church in the 
West and a typical Orthodox church in Russia I would say 
that a typical Polish Catholic church is somewhere in between. 
Remember, I’m talking about the interior of the churches, not 
about religion. 

Father Alexiy: Maybe you are right. I know, however, that 
there are some famous icons in Rome, including one that depicts 
the Mother of God. I might add that the functions of Catholic 
and Russian Orthodox priests are quite similar. But things like 
the exterior aspect of churches are not so important, as com- 
pared to our religious convictions. 

(At that point he said something to Zhenia.) 

Zhenia: You can now go inside, Ludo. Women are not allowed 
in there, so we'll wait for you here. 

(That meant I was allowed to step into the sanctuary behind 
the Holy Gates. It goes without saying that I didn’t enter it 
through the Holy Gates. There were other doors on both sides 
of the iconostasis and I went through one of them. Behind the 
iconostasis was the sanctuary, incorporating an altar with Holy 
Writ, many icons and rich church utensils. There was a Bible 
on the altar. Father Alexiy went on with his story, but my 
knowledge of Russian is quite limited, so I understood very 
little of what he said. Still I was totally immersed in what | 
would describe as the atmosphere of “sanctity”. That was my 
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first direct contact with “Holy Mother Russia”, her time-hon- 
oured religious traditions, and the “profoundly devout Russian 
soul”. After some time we returned to the nave.) 

Father .Alexiy: I should like you to do something for me. 

I: All right. What is it? 

Father Alexiy: 1 wish you could tell people in your country 
that we love, and want to be friends with, people all over the 
world. We shall always be glad to see you and your friends. 
Glory be unto our God for ever and ever! 

I: 1 will certainly tell people back home in detail of what 
I have seen and heard here. I have already drawn important 
conclusions from my experiences in your country. In fact, 
I have discovered a different and fascinating world. Thank you 
for your attention and your very interesting explanation. 

Father Alexiy: It is always a great pleasure for-me to receive 
foreign visitors and answer their questions. People who get to 
know one another better can make good friends. People must 
love one another. Isn’t that the most important thing in the 
world? 


When we left the cathedral Father Valentin again became 
our guide. Like in Suzdal the day before, he wanted us to see 
as much as possible. He showed us the Cathedral of St. Deme- 
trius with its single gilded dome. It was built on the grounds 
of Prince Vsevolod’s palace which has survived to this day. We 
also saw the Dormition Cathedral in the Princess’s Convent. 
A building with one green dome, it dates back to the 15th-16th 
centuries and contains frescoes by the well-known artist Mark 
Matveyev. The Church of the Dormition of the Mother of God 
is topped with five green cupolas. The Church of St. Nicetas 
has one gilded cupola and a slender belfry. We were shown 
around the impressive Nativity Monastery and then saw the 
majestic Church of Our Saviour and the small Church of St. 
Nicholas nearby which had been built on the site of a wooden 
church. The two latter churches are in a quiet and out- 
of-the-way place. Yes, it was a quiet nook and we spent some 
time there just gasing at a group of children at play. Then we 
saw another Church of St. Nicholas. Not far from the city 
the Dormition Church was built in an old monastery in the 18th 
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century. The palace of St. Andrei Bogolyubsky and the palace 
cathedral are a magnificent sight. Last but not least, I must 
mention the Church of the Protecting Veil on the River Nerl 
just outside Vladimir. It is really a must for all who happen 
to be in those parts. A word of advice: if you don’t have a car 
of your own be sure to get a taxi, for it’s quite a long walk 
from the centre of Vladimir. BuNt in 1165, the church on the 
Nerl is one of the most inspired and poetic creations of old 
Russian architecture. 

Before we called it a day Father Valentin took us to another 
little church. Almost concealed from view by trees, it was in 
the middle of a cemetery. Members of the church choir were 
just leaving after a rehearsal when we came. Two or three 
soft-spoken words from Father Valentin, and they all went back 
into the church and began to sing for us. They were a small 
group of what I thought ordinary men and women, but that fleet- 
ing impression gave way to a feeling of joy and wonder when I 
heard their voices in that empty church. I have a large number 
of gramophone records featuring famous Russian choirs, includ- 
ing records of church music, but what always strikes me in 
Russian churches is the exceptional performing skills of their 
amateur choirs. It was almost dark in the church. As I recorded 
the singing and filmed the singers, I only saw the rectangle 
of a window in my viewfinder. Later on I did not cut out that 
part of the film, although it showed nothing except that window. 
I did not cut it out because of the heavenly singing... 


Next day we were to be back in Moscow and leave for Lenin- 
grad by the night train. A brief conversation with Father Valen- 
tin on the way to the railway station: 

I: Please don’t be offended by what I’m going to ask, OK? 
There’s orle thing that absolutely baffles me: a paritioner kisses 
A priest’s hand? Do you feel embarrassed at such moments? 

Father Valentin: That is a tradition that can be traced back 
many centuries, so it’s nothing out of the ordinary, I don’t 
feel embarrassed when a paritioner kisses my hand, nor does 
that give me the superiority complex. 

(On top of a hill I tell the driver to stop. I get out and take 
a few panoramic shots of the city. At the railway station 
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I express heartfelt thanks to Father Valentin for his help and 
tremendous hospitality.) 

Father Valentin: | ought to thank you for coming and letting 
me be helpful. I hope whatever I’ve been able to do for 
you will not be unnoticed by our Lord. If I’ve been good to 
you I’m sure God will be good to me. 


The train pulling out. The day sunny and windy. The sky 
blue and high. Snow-white clouds sailing at full speed to join 
their brothers that billow over the distant horizon. 
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LENINGRAD 


I can hardly add anything to countless descriptions of the 
city named after Lenin by those who visited it. 

Leningrad is a shifting kaleidoscope of sights which make 
up a magnificent whole. Rostral columns. Nevsky Prospekt, 
a wide avenue more than four kilometres long. The River Neva 
with branches and channels without number. More than 300 
bridges many of which are full of poetry and romance. A fortress 
named after Saints Peter and Paul with its cathedral on the small 
Zayachy Island. The monument to Peter I. The Museum of the 
History of Religion and Atheism, which functions under the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. The monument to Pushkin in 
front of the Museum of Russian Art in Arts Square. The Trium- 
phal Arch piercing the enormous General Headquarters build- 
ing. The Summer Gardens with the palace of Peter I. Palace 
Square and the Hermitage, a world-famous museum which 
possesses masterpieces of Leonardo da Vinci and Titian, a rich 
collection of Dutch painting which includes many Rembrandts, 
as well as works by Frans Hals, Jan Steen, Salomon Ruijsdael, 
and Willem Claes. It also boasts a rich collection of works by 
Rubens and other mfajor artists of the Flemish school, such 
as Anthony van Dyck, Jacob Jordaens, and France Snyders. 
Not many people outside the USSR know, however, that the 
Hermitage is also a colossal treasury of artefacts and works of 
art representative of the history and culture of ancient Egypt 
and Greece, the Roman Empire, Byzantium, the Middle East, 
and both Eastern and Western Europe. The museum also 
possesses a fine collection of modern Soviet art. The collection 
of the Museum of Russian Art reflects the development of 
Russian art over nine centuries. The Smolny Institute, the 
building where Vladimir Lenin set up his headquarters during 
the socialist revolution in November 1917. | 
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A city of literature and the arts, Leriingrad is indissolubly 
linked with the names of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Dosto- 
yevsky, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, Rubinstein 
and many other masters. 

The Piskaryovskoye Cemetery is what I would call the greatest 
anti-war memorial.’ It is the resting place of 470,000 victims 
of the Nazi siege, mostly civilians. The countless graves seem 
to offer a soundless prayer for peace. The cemetery with its 
numerous common graves is dominated by a tragic figure of 
Motherland mourning over her dead. There are common graves 
of war victims in many other parts of the city. 

Leningrad is a major centre of theatrical life. The famous 
Kirov Opera and Ballet Theatre, the Maly Opera Theatre, 
the Pushkin Theatre, the Gorky Drama Theatre, the Puppet 
Theatre, the Theatre of the Young Spectators.... It would 
take too long to mention all the names on the city’s list of 
theatres. 

The environs of Leningrad abound in beautiful parks, and 
palaces, such as Petrodvorets, the magnificent residence of the 
tsars overlooking the Gulf of Finland. I would not be surprised 
if some people find it more amasing than the famous Versailles. 
It is famous for its fountains, waterfalls, parks and palaces, 
including the Grand Palace which was so badly damaged by the 
Nazis during World War II that it is still being restored. 

In the town of Pushkin there is a magnificent park with a 
palace that once belonged to Catherine II. A lover of archi- 
tecture will find a number of marvellous sights in Lomonosov, 
Pavlovsk and Gatchina, all of which are situated not far from 
Leningrad. Gatchina also boasts two or three lovely wooden 
churches. 

If you take a taxi for a sightseeing tour I am sure the driver 
will take you to the famous cruiser Aurora from which the 
historic shot was fired in November 1917 as a signal for the 
assault on the Winter Palace. He will also show you the mansion 
where Rasputin was murdered. 

Intourist provides buses for excursions to Petrodvorets and 
other places of interest outside Leningrad. 

Seeing is believing. Leningrad is a city which.a person 
must discover for himself and which he is bound to fall in 
love with. 
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It was raining cats and dogs when the train pulled into the 
railway in Leningrad station. We were met by Father Nikolai, a 
lecturer at the Leningrad Theological Academy. A chauffeured 
car was waiting for us, and in a jiffy we found ourselves 
at a huge modern hotel. The programme of my tour included 
a visit to Riga, but I decided to skip it, for the long journey 
was beginning to overtax my strength. Skipping Riga allowed me 
to stay in Leningrad longer than I had originally planned. 
Father Nikolai went out of his way to please us. At a restaurant 
he would invariably order a specialty of the house and explain 
to us the niceties of its cooking. He even went to the kitchen 
to make sure that the cook did exactly. what we wanted. 
He proved to be a connoisseur of wines and treated us to 
sparkling Russian champagne. However, Father Nikolai was 
very sparing in eating himself and ‘only ordered fish. I under- 
stood that like Father Valentin back in Suzdal, he was fasting. 

Our first visit was paid to Metropolitan Antoniy of Leningrad 
and Novgorod. The man’s real name is Anatoly Sergeyevich 
Melnikov, Antoniy being the name he assumed on taking holy 
orders. He is a tall, lank, middle-aged man with intelligent 
eyes, a gray beard and aristocratic features. Soft-spoken, 
reserved and meditative, he has an aura of dignity about him 
that commands respect. He gave us a large set of reproductions 
of mosaics from Kiev churches and two LPs featuring church 
choirs of the Leningrad Diocese. 

He was friendly, amiable and considerate, yet never for 
a moment could I forget that I was being received by an out- 
standing personality. 

Zhenia (having introduced us to each other): The Metropoli- 
tan speaks fluent English, so you can talk in English and thus 
Save time. 

Metropolitan Antoniy: I don’t mind talking in English, but 
I’d rather speak Russian if our conversation turns to complicat- 
ed subjects. One’s ideas are always formulated best in one’s 
native language. 

I; You are quite right. I know English fairly well. I read 
without difficulty whatever is written in that language, includ- 
ing books that deal with complicated things, but when it comes 
to speaking I often fumble for the right word. I guess I need 
more oral practice. 
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Metropolitan: Would you care for some tea and _ biscuits? 

(Tea and biscuits were served.) 

Metropolitan: I am glad to have you here. I have heard 
about your work as a writer. Today it is extremely important 
to expose and fight fascism.-It is also important that this is 
being done by men like you who have gone through the horrors 
of Nazi concentration camps. 

I: | may sound high falutin, but this is precisely what I consider 
to be my mission. Besides, I do believe that by my modest efforts 
I must help bring people and opinions closer together in the 
name of peace. Back in the Nazi concentration camp we, its 
inmates, dreamed of a free, democratic world based on solidarity 
and friendship among all nations, religions, and ideas. It is too 
bad that the world has not understood or did not want to under- 
stand us, the former inmates of concentration camps. If it had, 
the terrible nuclear threat would not have been hovering over 
our heads today. I am sick and tired of telling people over and 
over again about the horrors of war, but I must go on doing 
that, although many are not grateful to me for that. 

Metropolitan: If a man feels he ought to open other people’s 
eyes to something important—he must do that, though this may 
not be easy for him. And can there be something more impor- 
tant today for mankind than to fight against all manifestations of 
fascism. All right, what is it you want to discuss with me? I am 
at your service. What is it that interests you most? I understand 
our conversation is to be included in the book you are going 
to write, so I’d like to answer your questions as precisely as I can. 

I: I have the honour of meeting a prominent clergyman 
whose position in the Church, as far as I can judge, is second 
only to that of the Patriarch. It would be foolish of me to pester 
you with trivial questions concerning the differences between 
the Russian and the Western Churches, the hierarchy of your 
Church, and her greatest feasts. This is not the last day of my 
current sojourn in your country, so I can have the answers to 
those questions from other people. What I’d like to hear from 
you is a story about the Russian Orthodox Church in general, 
and her activities in Leningrad in particular. I would also like 
you to tell me something about the local seminary and academy. 

Metropolitan: Do you want me to focus on my metropolitanate 
or the academy? 
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I: I'd prefer hearing about your metropolitanate, because 
I have already learned a few facts about the seminary and the 
academy. That was during my recent visit to Zagorsk. 

Zhenia: Shall I tell the Metropolitan where we have been 
and what places we are going to visit? That will enable him 
to concentrate on subjects you know little or nothing about. 
Then you can tell him how it ocaurred to you to write a book 
about the Russian Church. 

I: That’s a good idea. Go ahead. 

(While Zhenia is telling the Metropolitan about the places 
I have been to in Russia I partake of the tea and biscuits. Our 
host is listening to Zhenia with utmost patience and attention.) 

Metropolitan: As you know, the formal split between the 
Roman Catholic and the Russian Orthodox Churches took place 
in 1054. Incidentally, the Russian Church was then part of 
another Orthodox Church. I don’t think that the views of the 
two great Churches differed to a marked degree in those days. 
The Roman Catholic Church has the Pope at the head; similarly, 
the Russian Orthodox Church is headed by the Patriarch. 
Although not the oldest, he is the most influential member of 
our Church. He is her Primate and first bishop, hence his title. 
There are Patriarchs in Constantinople, Jerusalem and Alexand- 
ria, as well as in Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Cyprus, and the Soviet Republic of Georgia. There are 
Russian Orthodox metropolitanates in Japan and America. 

I: You mean there is a Russian Orthodox metropolitanate in 
the United States? 

Metropolitan: Precisely. The Moscow Patriarchate also has 
jurisdiction over many Orthodox parishes in France, Great 
Britain, Argentina, Canada and some other countries. All the 
Churches I have mentioned enjoy equal rights. In fact, there are 
fraternal relations among all Orthodox Churches. The Russian 
Orthodox Church does not carry greater weight than other 
Orthodox Churches with lesser flocks. We would like to establish 
and maintain the same fraternal relations with the Roman 
Catholic and all other Christian churches. Although the Metro- 
politans in Tokyo and the United States exercise authority over 
their respective Churches, the metropolitans and bishops in 
those countries are appointed to their posts only after their 
candidacies are approved by the Patriarch of Moscow. Our 
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Church is not the only one that incorporates other autonomous 
churches. Constantinople, too, extends its jurisdiction over 
several autonomous churches. For example, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople exercises authority over the Orthodox Church 
of Finland, which is an autonomous church that also has her 
own bishops, priests, deacons and junior clergymen. At first, 
we also used to be a metropolitanate—although a highly inde- 
pendent one—of the Church of Constantinople. There are 
monks and nuns in each metropolitanate, and that junior cler- 
gymen may be either single or married prior to ordainment. 
Of course, all the things I have mentioned are generally accept- 
ed rules and practices. 

I: It is precisely my intention to learn as much as possible 
about general rules and practices, because details and particulars 
can be learned from literature, provided, of course, that such 
literature is available. I want to popularise—although the word 
seems maladroit in this context—the information I have collect- 
ed on the Russian Orthodox Church. I want to arouse the 
curiosity of my prospective readers and stir them to seeing 
for themselves what life is like in the USSR. I know that many 
readers of my book, The USSR. A Dictatorship or a Democ- 
racy?, have indeed visited the Soviet Union in order to check 
if my story was true and not sheer propaganda. Many of them 
wrote to me, saying that their impressions of the USSR fully 
coincided with mine. I hope for the same kind of response to 
the book on which I am working now. 

Metropolitan: Our Church 1s open to all. 

I: I'd also like to know more about the lower rungs of your 
Church structure. I understand a typical parish in your country 
is composed of a relatively limited number of believers, isn’t 
that so? 

Metropolitan: That’s correct. Within a diocese, parish priests 
are appointed by the bishop who can also transfer a priest from 
one parish to another. Our parishes are not strictly defined in 
terms of the area they cover. If the number of churchgoers 
decreases beyond a certain point, two or more parishes can be 
combined into one. On the contrary, a parish with an excessively 
large number of members can be divided into two or more. 

I: Have there been any such cases? 

Metropolitan: Yes, there have. 
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I: Have any new churches been built under Soviet power? 

Metropolitan: Yes. These include the Church of St. Nicholas 
in Vladivostok, the Church of the Archangel Michael in Novo- 
kuznetsk, a town in the Novosibirsk diocese, and the Church of 
St. Nicholas in Novgorod. I could give you many more examples, 
such as the Church of the Kazan Icon of the Mother of God, 
a wooden structure builtyin thesNovgorod diocese. 

I: What is, in your opinion, the most salient feature of your 
Church? 

Metropolitan: The fact that she is completely separated 
from the State. Hence the State gives no financial support to 
the Church whose income comes from voluntary donations of 
believers and from the performance of religious rites. We are 
independent and free. The State is not concerned with the train- 
ing of the clergy at our seminaries and academies. We have 
three seminaries and two academies within our Church. 

I: If my memory doesn’t fail me, I was given different figures 
in Suzdal. 

Metropolitan: You can check if my figures are correct. We 
have a seminary and an academy here in Leningrad and in 
Zagorsk near Moscow. We have a seminary in Odessa... I think 
the person who gave you figures different from mine was 
mistaken. You should bear in mind that I am only talking 
about the Russian Orthodox Church. I am not talking about 
the educational establishments of the Georgian Orthodox 
Church, nor do I have in mind those run by Catholics, Baptists, 
Muslims and other denominations. 

I: I see now that the figures they gave me in Suzdal included 
the Georgian Orthodox Church. 

Metropolitan: The Theological Academy of Leningrad is well 
known in the USSR and elsewhere. Its students include many 
young men from other countries. There are also girls among 
the students. In fact, we have sixty girl students this year. 
They are not entitled to become priests, yet they can perform 
many church duties, such as saying prayers for the dead, singing 
in a choir or reading from a prayer-book in church. They can 
also assist at divine services and do all kinds of useful work, 
including daily chores. At present we have 17 foreign students. 
Incidentally, one of them comes from Belgium. We maintain 
very good relations with similar educational establishments in 
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other countries. Some of our students are sent abroad to 
continue their education at Oxford, in Paris, in Switzerland and 
other places. Members of our teaching staff are invited to lecture 
at the most prestigious universities in many countries. Our 
academy is a major educational- establishment with an excellent 
faculty which includes some outstanding theologians. We only 
enroll secondary school and seminary graduates, although there 
are also university graduates among our students. Our best 
students can be transferred to the Moscow Academy if they 
wish to go there. 

I: | understand from what you have said that you maintain 
stable and extensive international contacts. 

Metropolitan: We do. 

I: People in my country often read in the press and hear 
over the radio that Soviet citizens are hard put to get passports 
and exit visas. How do you solve that problem? 

Metropolitan: Why, we do travel abroad. Naturally, we do 
so for purposes related to church affairs, for which reason 
every trip we plan to make abroad has to be authorised by the 
Patriarch. There is a Department of External Church Relations 
at the Moscow Patriarchate, whose staff see to it, among other 
things, that we get passports and visas. They have never had 
any difficulties with passports and visas. I personally went 
abroad just a short while ago, having been invited to give a series 
of lectures. I had no difficulty in getting an exit visa, so that’s 
no problem at all. 

I: They often say in the West that the Russian Orthodox 
Church is ruthlessly persecuted. At the same time quite a few 
Westerners insist that your Church 1s wholly controlled by the 
State and even used for its purposes. 

Metropolitan: That is sheer nonsense. Those who spread 
such tales would be well advised to come here and find out the 
truth. If they did their accounts would be totally different from 
what they tell and write about. 

I: This is precisely why I am here. I have come to see and 
learn. I have seen a lot already and on several occasions I did 
not believe my own eyes. 

Metropolitan: While you are in this city you’ll also have a 
chance to see something which will be of great interest to 
you. 
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(There follows a brief exchange of words between Zhenia 
and the Metropolitan.) 

Zhenia: I have good news for you, Ludo. We are invited to 
a graduation ceremony which will be held the day after tomor- 
row. We can attend it, since we’ve decided to skip Riga. You'll 
see for yourself how Russian clergymen communicate with 
ordinary people. One more thing: there will be a divine service 
at 6 p.m. tomorrow. It will be conducted by a bishop. 

Metropolitan: You will see how many worshippers come to 
the church. You will see what kind of people they are and what 
kind of relationship they have with the highest clergy. 

I: | have already noted that the relationship between high- 
ranking clergymen and common parishioners in this country is 
cordial. This is not so in some other countries I’ve been to. 

Metropolitan. The Russians never express an _ opinion 
unless they know for sure that what they say is a fact. I am not in 
a position to judge the relations between the clergy and the flock 
in other countries, but I can tell you that here in Russia they 
are indeed warm and cordial. We are all friends. We are all 
brothers and sisters. We are all God’s children. 

I: You know, of course, that the Roman Catholic Church and 
some other Christian Churches are quite suspicious in regard to 
the Church in the Soviet Union. 

Metropolitan: This is precisely why broader international 
contacts are necessary. Right now a delegation of the Council of 
the Evangelical Church from West Germany is touring the 
Soviet Union. | 

Zhenia: I hope, Ludo, you will be able to meet and talk with 
them in Moscow. 

Metropolitan: We cannot prove that our Church is fully open 
and free unless people from other countries come here and see 
for themselves that she is. I strongly support such meetings. 
I have béen to Belgium and met Cardinal Suenens, Primate of 
the Catholic Church in that country. I also made a tour of 
Belgium and met a Russian archbishop who was both a Russian 
and Belgian priest. He had supported resistance fighters in Bel- 
gium during World War II. The Nazis threw him into a concen- 
tration camp. He escaped a firing squad, because he was 
advanced in years, but he had not the slightest chance of survival 
in the camp. Yet with God’s help he did come out alive. In 1950 
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he was appointed Archbishop of Brussels and Belgium of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Upon his death he was succeeded 
by a man who has been holding that post to this day, which 
means he has been archbishop for twenty-five years. He is 
a remarkable person. An outstanding theologian and the author 
of many books, he is fluent in English, French and German. 

I: I think what you have just told me testifies to the fact 
that we know very little or nothing at all about the Russian 
Orthodox Church. This is the first time I hear this story and I am 
absolutely sure that most believers and atheists in my country 
know nothing about it. 

Metropolitan: You can draw your own conclusions. 

I: Cardinal Suenens is dead. 

Metropolitan: Oh, is he? I am sorry to hear that. 

I: His successor is Bishop Danneels. 

Metropolitan: I have never met him. 

I: What do you think of the late Cardinal Suenens? 

Metropolitan: To begin with, he was a highly intelligent man. 
Maybe a little bit dry and pedantic. Yet he could see far ahead. 
I know that he was quite successful in enhancing the prestige 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but, what is particularly impor- 
tant to us, he was in favour of peace and disarmament. 

I: Don’t you think that under the present Pope the Roman 
Catholic Church is again turning more conservative? 

_Metropolitan: I think that is true. The Polish clergy have 
always been conservative. 

I: I'd like to bring up one more question which I discussed 
last year with His Grace Archbishop Pitirim. What do you 
think of the problem which I can formulate as “the clergy and 
politics” or “the believers and politics’? What do you think 
of progressive-minded clergymen who support revolutionary 
movements in countries with dictatorial fascist regimes? 

Metropolitan: In principle our Church does not engage in 
politics. That is equally true of all Orthodox Churches. On 
the other hand, we are not indifferent to the political interests 
of our State, especially when it comes to the issue of war and 
peace. We unreservedly support the Soviet initiatives aimed at 
strengthening peace and achieving disarmament. War is the 
most heinous of crimes. In Leningrad alone the last war took 
a toll of some 700,000 lives. It is to be hoped that man will 
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become civilised and educated enough to make war unthinkable. 
The word “war’’ must be excluded from our vocabulary; it 
must not be even mentioned in dictionaries. 

I: Allow me to return to my question about political activists 
from among progressive-minded Roman Catholic priests. I guess 
some members of the Protestant clergy are also engaged in that 
kind of activity. N s 

Metropolitan: The men you are talking about are both 
priests and resistance fighters. We also had quite a few priests 
among the guerrillas during World War II. If Motherland is in 
danger or if power is seized by monstrous regimes like those 
established by fascists we, clergymen, must take an active part 
in the struggle for liberation. On the other hand, there are 
clergymen in the West who hold different views in regard to 
politics... (At this point the Metropolitan lingers. I see that he 
wants me to ask what he means, but I remain silent, so he goes 
on.) I mean certain clergymen in the United States who are 
engaged in anti-Russian and anti-Soviet propaganda. They 
deliberately falsify the political line of the Soviet Union and the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Some people abroad told me they no 
longer go to church just because they are thoroughly bored by 
what they describe as “political harangue” showered on them. 
There is nothing of the kind in our churches. The only non- 
religious problem we touch upon in our sermons is that of peace. 
The same is true of all other Orthodox churches and, in fact, of 
all the churches in the Soviet Union, including non-Christian 
ones. All the clergymen in this country see eye to eye on this 
issue. The community of views makes us united and unity is the 
underlying principle of our Church. 

I: This has been a very interesting conversation. Thank you 
very much for receiving me. 

Metropolitan: 1 wish I could receive foreign authors every 
day. . 

I: I shall be happy to attend the graduation ceremony the 
day after tomorrow. 

Metropolitan: Apart from that ceremony, you are inyited 
to a dinner in honour of the graduates and their families. 
And, of course, you are cordially invited to the divine service 
we Shall specially conduct to mark the event. 

I; Many thanks. I gladly accept the invitation. May I have 
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your photograph? Would you sign it for me? 
Metropolitan: Of course, you can have one. 
(He gives me his photograph.) 


Next day we went to a church. A monk was waiting for us. 
I understood he was the parish priest. Once again I turned on 
my tape recorder. 

Monk: You know that this city was once called St. Peters- 
burg. Many years ago there was an old church where we are 
standing now. It had been specially built for sailors. With time 
the church grew so dilapidated that a group of parishioners 
wrote a letter to Empress Elizabeth with a request that a new 
church be built in the place of the old one. The Empress gave 
orders to her architects to design a new church. It was to be a 
two-storey building incorporating two churches, one on top the 
other, and both churches were expected to be equally beautiful. 

I; You mean there’s another church above the one we're in? 

Monk: Yes, there’s another church up there; it is a copy 
of this one but is no less beautiful. Do you want to see it? 

I: Yes, of course. 

(We went up a steep staircase. Well, all staircases are steep 
enough for me, but this time the effort of the ascent was more 
than rewarded: I found myself in a fantastically beautiful 
church which to my surprise was flooded with hght. That was 
indeed a surprise, for in a typical Russian church the daylight 
seeping in through the narrow slit-like windows leaves the 
interior in semi-darkness. I looked out of the window next to me, 
taking in a magnificent belfry about a hundred yards away and 
a wide view of the city). 

I: This is the first time I see a two-storey church. 

Monk: Yes, it is a rare piece of architecture. I only know 
of one more two-storey church, the one in Odessa. Maybe there 
are more in other places. 

I: What’s the name of this church? 

(The monk answers my question, but Zhenia is apparently 
at a loss for the right word.) 

Zhenia: 1 don’t know how to say it. The word-for-word 
translation from the Russian is ‘‘God’s apparition”. Do you 
understand what he means? 
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I: No, I don’t. Could it be the “Church of the Revelation?”’ 

Zhenia: | don’t know the Dutch word for that Russian name. 

I: Could it be the “Church of the Transfiguration”? Jesus 
appeared to three of his disciples on a mountain with Moses 
and Elijah, all bathed in radiant light? 

Zhenia: You may be right. Anyhow, the literal translation 
of what he-says is something like “God’s apparition”. Three 
persons are involved who had come to worship God. 

I: The Magi? The Wise Men who came from the East when 
Christ was born? They were led by the star. 

(An exchange of words follows between Zhenia and the 
monk.) 

Zhenia: Yes, that’s right. 

Monk: So we have two churches in one building. One is the 
Church of St. Nicholas and the other is the Church of the 
Epiphany. A church with a double name is not an uncommon 
thing in this country. 

I: I wonder why in the Russian crosses the lower transverse 
beam, to which Christ’s feet are said to have been nailed, is at 
an angle to the upright beam. Does that have any special 
meaning? 

Monk: The pectoral crosses our clergymen wear do not have 
that inclined bar, although it is an essential part of altar crosses 
and those on top of belfries and church domes. That inclined 
beam indeed has a symbolic meaning. As you know, there were 
two robbers who were crucified with Jesus, one on His right 
hand and the other on His left. One of them was abusing Christ, 
but the other rebuked the abuser and said to Jesus: “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom”. And Jesus 
said to him: “Amen I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise”. So one of the robbers went to heaven and 
the other to hell. The ends of the inclined beam symbolise the 
two robbers: one end points up and the other down. There’s 
another explanation which is much simpler than the first. As 
Jesus was dying on the cross, He must have had cramps in 
His legs so that His left leg jerked downward. You must have 
noticed that in all Russian depictions of the Crucifixion the feet 
of Jesus are nailed to both sides of the lower transverse beam of 
the cross. I mean there is a nail driven through each foot. In 
Roman Catholic crucifixes, both feet are fastened to the cross 
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with one nail... Well, so much for that. By the way, there’s 
a story connected with this church. Want to hear it? 

I: Yes, with pleasure. 

Monk: As I told you, in the place of this cathedral there 
once stood a small wooden church of St. Nicholas who is the 
patron saint of seamén. Seamen would come here to pray and 
tell of the difficulties they experienced. There was a skipper who 
often came to that church, bought some candles and asked the 
priest to put them in one and the same place. “Is there any 
special reason why you do this?” the priest asked him one day. 

The skipper told him he had witnessed a miraculous occur- 
rence in high seas. His was a very good ship and the sailing 
was smooth. One day he saw another ship in front of his own. 
An old tub, she was a pitiful sight. All of a sudden a fierce 
storm broke out. The skipper and his crew were afraid their 
boat would go down any moment, but that second boat, a wreck 
of a ship, was sailing along as if she were in calm waters. 
Seeing that the skipper gave a promise that if he and his crew 
survived that storm he would place burning candles in the 
church in St. Petersburg. He kept his promise. 

I: Is this still a seamen’s church? 

Monk: It used to be a church for seamen and their families, 
but now the parishioners are people from all walks of life. 
Foreigners come here too, which is quite understandable, for 
this is more than merely a church. It is what I would call a 
temple of the arts. 

I: 1 have never seen an organ in a Russian church, although 
every Catholic church has one. Why don’t you have organs? 

Monk: We have never had organs in our churches. There may 
be a harmonium in a Russian church for choir rehearsals, but 
never an organ. People here go to church to pray, not to listen 
to a concert. Many of our prayers are meant to be sung. I don’t 
know if you have attended a service in Russia, but I must tell 
you that our churchgoers are very good singers and our chants 
and hymns are extremely melodious. 

I: I was greatly impressed by my visit to Zagorsk. Perhaps 
what struck me most there were crowds of worshippers. Do 
many people come to your church? 

Monk: This is a large parish. On great feasts hundreds of 
people come to both churches, but these cannot accommodate 
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all the worshippers, so many more pray outside. 


I: What do you. mean by great feasts? 

Monk: Our greatest feast is Easter, although it is not on 
Easter Sunday alone that our Church celebrates it. For us every 
Sunday is Easter in a certain sense. Our most important feasts 
are the same as in the Roman Catholic Church. We venerate the 
same saints, especially thoge who,lived at the dawn of Christian- 
ity, but we also have saints of our own. Perhaps some saints 
are venerated to a greater degree in this country than elsewhere. 
Our greatest saints are the Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Nicholas, and St. Parasceve. 

I: How many churches are open to worshippers in Leningrad? 

Monk: These include 15 Russian Orthodox churches, a Ro- 
man Catholic church, a synagogue, a Baptist prayer house, 
a mosque, a Lutheran church, and several old believers’ and 
Pentecostal prayer houses. There is also a Buddhist temple in 
Leningrad, but it is closed now, for there are no Buddhists 
in the city. 

I: | wish you could formulate your idea of the Russian Church 
in a single phrase. Can you do that? 

Monk (after some thought): We are all united in God. And 
God is Love. 


That night we attended a solemn service at the St. Trinity Ca- 
thedral. And again the church was crammed with worshippers. 
And once again words fail me to describe the vocal richness of 
the choir. One cannot but marvel at the purity and perfect har- 
mony of singing. Moreover, this form of prayer flows from the 
very hearts of the singers with such evocativeness and ardour 
that it awes even the atheists.... I looked around. Here and there 
I could see people who were not singing and never crossed 
themselves. I don’t think there were more than twenty or thirty 
such persons in the church. Zhenia told me in a whisper that 
they were lovers of choral music, not worshippers. With hands 
clasped together and heads bent, their attitude was that of 
respect and even deference. 

Like all the other people in the church, the lovers of choral 
music were standing. There are no seats in Russian churches, 
So worshippers stand while they pray, which may take hours. 
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An ordinary liturgy lasts for three hours. On Easter, Christmas 
and some other feasts services may last as long as five hours. 

We were in the company of Archbishop Kirill, Rector of the 
Academy. I whispered to him that I was immensely impressed 
with the religious fervour of the worshippers. 

“They are true believers,” he whispered back. “They strive 
for a complete communion with God. They all become Chris- 
tians at the font. During baptism each is given a small cross. 
All the people here wear crosses on their chests. They are all 
brothers and sisters united in Christ.” 


A graduation ceremony at the academy is preceded by a long 
divine service. We did not attend it, for Zhenia was afraid I 
would be tired. Well, here we are. Occupying places of honour 
in a spacious hall. Waiting for church dignitaries, graduates 
and their relations to enter and the ceremony to begin. The hall 
soon fills. There are so many people present that some graduates, 
young men and girls, have to stand, for there are no vacant 
seats for them. The ceremony begins with a common prayer. It 
is presided over by Metropolitan Antoniy of Leningrad and 
N ovgorod, and a group of high-ranking clergymen. On the wall 
behind them there is a long row of portraits of saints and pa- 
triarchs. The rector of the academy delivers a brief opening 
address. The floor is then given to a professor. What a pity 
that I don’t understand a word of what they say! I have lived 
a long life: why did it never occur to me to try and learn Rus- 
sian? 

The Metropolitan presents diplomas and prizes to the grad- 
uates who are called forward to receive them in the order 
corresponding to their academic achievements. The best student 
gets the biggest stack of books and a storm of applause. To each 
recipient the Metropolitan gives a smile and says a few warm 
words. The young men are the first to receive their diplomas. 
They are all in severe black frocks. Some wear beards. Then 
comes the turn of the girls. As each receives her diploma, she 
kneels down and reverently kisses the Metropolitan’s hand. 

The ceremony is followed by a repast. Again we are given 
places of honour at the table. The Metropolitan has a brief 
friendly chat with us. Then he stands up and makes a short 
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speech. Soup is served. A simple lenten vegetable soup. All those 
present say grace and begin to eat. I look around and see ordi- 
nary faces which are in no way different from those one can 
see every day in Russian towns. The soup is followed by fish 
and potatoes. The modest meal is only brightened up by a glass 
of white wine. Throughout the repast somebody says prayers. 
At first we don’t dare tq touch, our food during a prayer for 
fear of being discourteous, but then I notice that the people 
around us go on eating. The Metropolitan is the first to stand 
up at the end of the repast. The after-meal prayer is said. 

The Metropolitan comes up to us and we shake hands. 

I: Words fail me to express my gratitude for the invitation 
to this ceremony and for your hospitality. 

Metropolitan: It is I who ought to thank you for your interest 
in our Church and your work asa writer. 


Father Nikolai stayed in the background throughout the 
repast. Now he rejoins us and takes us back to the hall where 
the presentation of diplomas took place. We are comfortably 
seated. Of course, I have very many questions and I know that 
many more will arise after our conversation. 

Father Nikolai (pointing to the portraits): The portrait 
over there is that of His Holiness Patriarch Pimen. And this 
one shows St. Alexander Nevsky. 

I: I see portraits of two persons here who are definitely 
not “saints”. 

(As I say this, I point to large portraits of Lenin and 
Gorbachev on the side wall.) 

Father Nikolai (with genuine surprise): Do you think these 
portraits don’t belong here? 

I: 1 didn’t expect to see these portraits in a theological insti- 
tution. « 

Father Nikolai: Members of the Church, we are also citi- 
zens of the Soviet State, so it is only natural that we have 
portraits of the founder and the present leader of our State 
in all our academies. These portraits are an indication of the 
loyalty of our Church to the social system in this country. They 
are also meant to express our appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the State to the Church whenever she faces dif- 
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ficulties. The State has never refused us help when we needed 
it, which is a striking manifestation of the peaceful coexistence 
of the Church and the State. We have had three patriarchs 
since 1917. You can see their portraits here, as well as those 
of the former metropolitans of Leningrad who did very much 
for this academy. 

I: It is a fact, however, that the separation from the State was 
enforced upon the Church by the State. 

Father Nikolai: Oh, no, it was just the other way round. 
It was the Church that had always wanted this separation. 
Jesus said: “My kingdom is not of this world”. It is a fact that 
since the reign of Peter the Great our Church was controlled 
by the State. But separation is not equivalent to alienation. 
Our Church is now independent and the believers in this country 
enjoy the same rights as the atheists. 

I: They tell me you also have a seminary in n Leningrad. 

Father Nikolai: We do. We also train precentors at this 
academy. 

I; You mean you have some sort of music school here? 

Father Nikolai: Choral singing is part and parcel of our 
divine services. Our choirs are known throughout the world. 

I: Were there students of this school among those who 
received their diplomas today? 

Father Nikolai: Oh, yes. You have seen all our graduates. 
The young men, graduates of the academy were the first to 
receive awards. They were followed by graduates of the semi- 
nary and then by the girls who are graduates of the precentors’ 
class. 

I: Do those girls belong to the clergy? 

Father Nikolai: They have studied both theology and music 
at the academy and will now work in churches. 

I: What kind of work are they supposed to do? 

Father Nikolai: Apart from being choir leaders, they will 
be charged with various managerial duties. 

I: All right, but do they belong to the clergy? 

Father Nikolai: No, they do not. There are no women priests 
in the Russian Orthodox Church. 

I: It’s the same in the Roman Catholic Church, but they 
have nuns. Are nuns ecclesiastics? 

Father Nikolai: We also have nuns. There are nuns among 
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the students of our acedemy where they are trained for admini- 
strative jobs in churches. They can also do other work, like edit- 
ing church journals and other publications. Yet they cannot 
become priests. 

I: Could you tell me about the curriculum of the academy? 

Father Nikolai: That’s a difficult question, for the curriculum 
is quite extensive. I'll try {o enumerate the subjects and courses 
although I’m not sure I remember them all. Our curriculum 
includes the Old and New Testaments, dogmatics, moral and 
pastoral theology, liturgics, the history of the early Christian 
Churches prior to the separation of the Churches, the Byzantine 
period, the history of the Russian and Slavic Churches, the 
Churches and religions of the West, the church law, church 
art and singing, foreign languages, the history of the Soviet 
State, and, finally, the Soviet law. 

I: Could you tell me about the administrative division of the 
Orthodox Church? 

Father Nikolai: 1 guess you want me to tell you about our 
parishes. Well, our Church incorporates 73 divisions and 
branches. 

J: You mean eparchies? 

Zhenia: The word used by Father Nikolai is literally translat- 
ed as “division”. Each of these is headed by a bishop. I think 
“diocese” is a more accurate translation of that Russian term. 

I: ’'m sure that’s exactly what he means. A diocese is an 
eparchy or an eparchial district. 

Zhenia: Yes, that’s precisely what he means. 

Father Nikolai: Apart from the 73 dioceses on the territory 
of the USSR, our Church incorporates three exarchates outside 
this country. 

I: Exarchates? What is that? 

Father Nikolai: An exarch is a high-ranking clergyman who 
exercises ecclesiastical authority over a given church or territory 
in the name of the Patriarch. A metropolitan is also an exarch. 
The three exarchates I have mentioned are in Western Europe 
and in Central and South Americas, respectively. So we have 
a total of 76 dioceses. There are 200 to 400 churches in each 
diocese. Our eparchies (dioceses) are headed by metropolitans, 
archbishops and bishops who are under the Patriarch’s author- 
ity. Then we have what we call the “white clergy”, that is, 
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superintendant deans, priests, deacons, arid hypodeacons. Our 
parishes do not have strictly defined boundaries. If the number 
of churchgoers decreases two parishes can be merged together. 
A parish with an excessively large number of churchgoers can 
be divided into two or more smaller parishes. 

I: My next question is related to the Synod. During my con- 
versation with Metropolitan Antoniy yesterday His Eminence 
mentioned the word “Synod”. I didn’t quite understand what he 
meant by that, so I decided not to record that part of our con- 
versation on tape. He was talking abour a Synod whose members 
include the Patriarchs of Cyprus, Alexandria and some other 
places. 

Father Nikolai: There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing indeed. To begin with, there are several Orthodox Churches. 
The Russian Church ranks fifth among them, coming after the 
Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem. Although all these Churches profess the same religion, they 
are totally independent. There is no governing body to which all 
or any of them would be subordinate. On the other hand, the 
heads of these Churches hold more or less regular conferences. 
I think it is these conferences that His Eminence was talking 
about. They are referred to as “pan-Orthodox conferences”’. 
As I said, there’s no council or single person to excercise author- 
ity over all the Orthodox Churches. They are all equals among: 
equals. Each of these Churches has a head, but none of the 
Orthodox Churches around the world is under the wing of our 
Church. If we speak about the Synod within the framework 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, we mean our own Synod— 
only for the Russians who live in this country. It is headed by 
the Patriarch and convenes twice a year. The permanent 
members of the Synod are the Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
Novgorod, the Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna, the 
Metropolitan of Minsk and Byelorussia, the Metropolitan of 
Tallinn and Estonia, and the Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich 
who is also the Patriarchal Exarch to the Ukraine. Metropolitan 
Alexiy of Tallinn and Estonia is the Chancellor of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. The Patriarchate’s Department of External 
Church Relations is headed by Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk 
and Byelorussia. The Synod also includes three temporary 
members who are elected for a term of six months. Every year 
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these are replaced by persons representing other dioceses. 
Perhaps you already know all about it. 

I: Yes, I do know some facts about the Synod, but I’d like 
to know more. Can you tell me how duties are divided among 
its members? 

Father Nikolai: The Holy Synod sets great store by main- 
taining relations with other Churches, including non-Orthodox 
and non-Christian ones. It also attaches tremendous importance 
to the peacemaking efforts of our Church. The Synod incorpo- 
rates a number of committees and departments, such as the Pub- 
lishing Department headed by Archbishop Pitirim of Voloko- 
lamsk, the Economic Management Department which is charged 
with the repair of buildings and restoration of works of art. 
Then there’s a Pensions Committee, which handles all matters 
related to the granting and payment of retirement pensions. 

I: I thought all the Soviet citizens are entitled to retirement 
pensions. 

Father Nikolai: They are, but don’t forget that the Church 
is separated from the State. This applies to this sphere as well. 
It is therefore our responsibility to see to it that retired cler- 
gymen and the widows and orphans of deceased ones are 
provided with pensions. 

The Department of External Church Relations is charged, 
among other things, with getting visas for our clergymen who go 
abroad and receiving foreigners who come to this country to 
lecture or study at our theological institutions or acquaint 
themselves with our Church. The Synod has other committees 
and departments. I have only mentioned the most important 
ones. The Synod performs many functions. For example, it 
settles disputes in connection with the appointment of priests, 
in which case it acts as a court of arbitration and makes final 
decisions. 

I: It also elects patriarchs, doesn’t it? 

Father Nikolai: No, patriarchs are elected by the Local 
Council of the Russian Orthodox Church, not by the Synod. 

I: That sounds like an ecclesiastical parliament. 

Father Nikolai: Yes, you can put it this way. Apart from 
the heads of all the divisions of our Church, the members of 
this “parliament” include priests and even churchgoers from 
various dioceses. The election of a patriarch is a long and 
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elaborate procedure, for the purpose of that procedure is to 
select the best among the best. In considering each candidate, 
the Council takes into account his intelligence, the state of his 
health, his administrative capabilities, his theological erudition, 
and many other factors. It goes. without saying that all candidates 
are members of the’ monastic clergy. Only they are entitled 
to be elected patriarchs and appointed metropolitans, arch- 
bishops and bishops. Members of the “white clergy” do not have 
that privilege. This is an old tradition with the Russian Orthodox 
Church and we find it absolutely logical. Such high posts must 
be held by men who fully devote themselves to the service of 
the Church and are prepared to work zealously all their life 
in the name of their faith. These men must not be burdened with 
families and life’s petty concerns. There must be nothing to 
hamper their work. As soon as a new patriarch. is elected he 
sends messages to the heads of all other Orthodox Churches to 
inform them of his election. 

I: Please forgive me for skipping from one subject to another. 
You are a very competent and patient interlocutor, and I think 
I should take advantage of this. N ow, in order to become a priest, 
a young man has to study for four years at a seminary, right? 
Then he studies for another four years at an academy. I under- 
stand that only the best seminary graduates can be enrolled in 
an academy, isn’t that so? 

Father Nikolai: Yes, that’s right. 

I: Is it possible for a person who has not studied at a seminary 
to enroll in an academy? 

Father Nikolai (after some thought): Theoretically it is 
possible, but don’t forget that the young person you are talking 
about is expected to pass exams covering all the subjects taught 
at the seminary, including the doctrine of our Church, prayers, 
and so forth. I’m afraid that is a formidable task for one who 
is not an active member of the Church. There are many universi- 
ty graduates among the students of our academy. 

I: Could you tell me about the doctrine of your Church? 

Father Nikolai: That is both a very easy and very difficult 
question. I’ll try to give you a simple answer. Our doctrine is 
wholly based on the Bible. God is triune and all three hypostases 
are absolutely equal, including the Holy Spirit. We hold that the 
Virgin Mary is the Mother of God. In short, our doctrine stems 
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from the teachings of Christ. The way to salvation is the cogni- 
tion of God’s truth. Every man must rid himself of sin. Only 
ever growing love and faith can lead one to community with God 
and to the unshakable belief in the dogmata. The paramount 
ministerial task of our Church is to help as many people as 
possible to save their souls. It is through the struggle for peace 
and love that we hope to lead people to the One God. It is 
impossible to expound the doctrine of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in just a few words, but I feel what I have told you gives 
you an idea about that doctrine. 

I: How does the Soviet Constitution tally with your religious 
doctrine? 

Father Nikolai: Isn’t the Soviet Constitution wholly in keep- 
ing with Christ’s teachings? It guarantees civil rights, freedom 
of thought, freedom of conscience; and social equality of all 
citizens.... We accept the Soviet Constitution not as a religious 
doctrine or dogma; we accept it as loyal Soviet citizens. 

I: How would you define the term ‘dogma’? 

Father Nikolai: For us a religious dogma is a principle 
of faith asserted by God, and therefore it must be abided by all 
Orthodox Churches. This refers to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Our two principal dogmata are those of the Holy Trinity 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

I: 1 am not a theologian, but as far as I know, the term “Holy 
Trinity” is not used in the Bible. 

Father Nikolai: It is not, but the Bible clearly, although 
indirectly, asserts the idea of the unity of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit in one Godhead. Things that are not derived 
from the Bible cannot be dogmas for us. Thus we do not accept 
as dogma concepts formulated by the Roman Catholic,Church 
in later periods. For example, we reject the Roman Catholic 
view of transubstantiation. 

I: Would you explain that term? 

Father Nikolai: It is transformation taking place during the 
Eucharist. In the Roman Catholic Church this is brought about 
by the officiator who, during the Eucharist, transforms bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. Sanctifying the 
Eucharistic Gifts Russian Orthodox priests say the following 
prayer: “Make this bread the Precious Body of Thy Christ, and 
that which is in the chalice, the Precious Blood of Thy Christ 
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by the action of Thy Holy Spirit. Amen.” We also reject the 
later dogmata of Catholicism, such as the infallibility of the 
Pope, the immunity of the Virgin Mary from the original sin, 
and Her bodily ascension to heaven. The Protestants, too, 
repudiate these dogmata. ; 

I: The sacerdotal’ vestments of your clergy are somewhat 
different from those of Catholic priests, aren’t they? 

Father Nikolai: That notwithstanding, the sacerdotal vest- 
ments of our clergy can be traced back to those worn in olden 
days by Graeco-Roman priests. The vestments our clergy wear 
today may be of any colour. Black befits mourning and peni- 
tence. White is worn on festive occasions. It is true that the 
vestments of our priests are more richly adorned that those of 
their Western counterparts. Many decorations are handmade 
and embroidered in gold thread. Beginning with bishops, our 
high-ranking clergymen wear mitres. There are differences in 
the vestments of clergymen of the major and minor orders. 
I don’t think you wish to hear about sticharions, epitrachelions, 
epimanikions, girdles, and so on. 

I: No, you’ve told me more than enough, thank you. 

Father Nikolai: I was talking about bishops’ vestments. 
Those worn by ordinary priests are more modest. This is also 
true of our clergymen’s garments intended for everyday wear 
and all occasions other than formal. A Russian bishop usually 
wears one or more panagias on his chest. These are encolpions 
or medallions usually bearing a picture of the Virgin Mary. 
Many panagias are in rich settings adorned with precious stones. 
Russian clergymen also wear pectoral crosses. Many of these 
are real works of art. All believers also have pectoral crosses, 
but wear them under the clothes. When a baby is baptized it is 
given a cross at the font. Many of those who later on become 
atheists keep their baptismal crosses till their dying day. A believ- 
er cannot receive the Eucharist unless he or she wears a cross.... 
I’m afraid I’m digressing from the subject. We were talking 
about sacerdotal vestments, weren’t we? 

I: I presume many Russian names for those vestments are 
derived from Greek. 

Father Nikolai: You are right. You know, of course, that 
the New Testament was originally written in Greek and that the 
Russian Church has her origin in the Church of Byzantium. 
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I: Would you mind answering One more question about your 
academies? Is there any difference between this academy in 
Leningrad and the one in Zagorsk? 

Father Nikolai: The seminary in Zagorsk has a correspon- 
dence department. Those who studied at the seminary by corre- 
spondence can, upon graduation continue their education at the 
correspondence department of the academy. They come to 
Zagorsk two or three times a year for examinations. You 
may know that we also have monasteries and convents. We even 
have some monasteries outside the USSR, like the one in Jerusa- 
lem. If necessary, our clergymen are sent abroad to work in 
dioceses which come under the Moscow Patriarchate. 

I: I'm afraid my next question is somewhat unexpected. 
What is the attitude of your Church towards abortion. 

Father Nikolai: We regard it aS homicide. 

I: But abortion is permitted by the State. 

Father Nikolai: All the same we think it’s homicide. 

I: Does that mean that preference should be given to con- 
traceptives? 

Father Nikolai: | am not in a position to give you an official 
answer, for that problem has never been discussed by our 
Church. Well, I, personally would not object to abortion if 
pregnancy endangers a woman’s health, but that is not the view- 
point of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

I: Do you mean to say that the Russian Church is against 
abortion even in cases when giving birth endangers a woman’s 
life? 

Father Nikolai: You have driven me into a corner. I cannot 
answer that question. I can only say that I respect the views and 
attitudes of the Church. 

I; What is her attitude towards homosexuality? 

Father Nikolai: The people and authorities in this country 
frown on homosexuality, and so does the Church, but she has 
never discussed that question. 

I: According to a Russian clergyman I recently talked with, 
you have ten Great Feasts. 

Zhenia: I think he said twelve. 

Father Nikolai: Yes, we have Twelve Great Feasts. 

I: Could you enumerate them? 

Father Nikolai: The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
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Presentation of the Mother of God in the Temple, the Annuncia- 
tion, Christmas, the Epiphany, or Baptism of Our Lord, the 
Presentation of Our Lord... 

I: Could you elaborate on the last one? 

’ Father Nikolai: According to Moses’ Law, after a few days 
since their birth all children were taken to Jerusalem to be 
presented to the Lord. This was accompanied by offering 
a sacrifice: two young pigeons. 

There was in Jerusalem a man named Simeon. And it had 
been revealed to him that he should not see death before he had 
seen Jesus Christ. When the Child Jesus was brought to the 
temple Simeon understood at once that that was Our Saviour. 
He received him into his arms and blessed God, saying, “Now 
thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word, 
In peace...” . 

I: Yes, I know that from the New Testament and I must tell 
you the Catholics have no special feast to mark that event. 

Father Nikolai: Speaking of other Great Feasts of our 
Church, I must then mention the Transfiguration of Our Lord... 

I: Would you elaborate on that, too? I’m afraid not all the 
readers of my book will understand exactly what you mean. 

Father Nikolai: Jesus took Peter, James and his Brother 
John, and led them up a high mountain off by themselves, and 
was transfigured before them. His garments became shining, ex- 
ceedingly white as snow. And there appeared to them Elias with 
Moses, and they were talking with Jesus. 

Other major feasts of the Russian Church include the Entry 
of Our Lord into Jerusalem, the Ascension of Our Lord, Pente- 
cost, or the Feast of the Holy Trinity, the Dormition of the 
Mother of God, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross.... 

I: You forget Easter. 

Faster Nikolai: Oh no, I don’t. Well, Easter is more than 
a Great Feast. It commemorates Christ’s resurrection without 
which His Passion would have been in vain and people would 
question the divinations of the great Prophets and even Jesus 
Himself. 

I: What do you mean by the Exaltation of the Holy Cross? 

Father Nikolai: When Constantinople was being founded its 
builders found the cross on which Jesus had been crucified. 
A huge crowd gathered and they erected the Cross for everybody 
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to see. The Day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross commemo- 
rates that momentous event. 

I: When do you observe it? 

Father Nikolai: On September 14. We have many other 
feasts. The Virgin Mary took Her veil and extended it over us, 
mortals, which means that She interceded for us with God and 
prayed Him to help us. , 

St. Nicholas’s Day is abeenved twice a year, in winter and 
in summer. Then we have the Three Saints’ Day which com- 
memorates St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. John Chry- 
sostom. During the divine service this morning we commemorat- 
ed all the saints of ancient Russia. The Russians have many 
saints of their own whom they venerate with great fervour. 
Do you wish me to talk in more detail about our saints? 

I: Yes, do please. 

Father Nikolai: At first all Christians were called saints. 
Later on only martyrs were called saints. Still later persons 
known for their exceptional virtue and piety also came to be 
regarded as saints. At the dawn of Christianity a bishop could 
proclaim any martyr a saint if that person’s martyrdom was an 
irrefutably established fact. Canonisation was introduced much 
later. 

I: I don’t see how we can venerate saints, nor how they 
can help people, if they will only rise from their graves on 
the Judgement Day. 

Father Nikolai: That refers to their bodies alone. Yet their 
souls rejoice with the angels in God’s Kingdom. 

I: So we have come to the problem of canonisation. 

Father Nikolai: Yes, as it often happens, we have returned 
to the starting point of our conversation. In the Roman Catholic 
Church canonisation is a long and elaborate process, and a 
deceased person can only be finally sainted by the Pope. In our 
Church, the procedure is as it used to be at the dawn of 
Christianity, that is, every diocesan has the right to declare a 
deceased person a saint. Canonisation is done on the initiative of 
the devout who address a petition to their bishop to the effect 
that they suggest that so-and-so be sainted. The bishop considers 
the petition and passes it on to a special commission which 
examines the case and makes a final decision. It goes without 
saying that he or she who is declared a saint must be known to 
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have lived a saintly life. That person also mist be known to have 
worked miracles in his or her lifetime, or miracles must be 
known to have occurred at his or her last resting place. Only 
such persons can be declared saints who are worthy of venera- 
tion and glorification. An act of canonisation is an exception- 
ally rare occurrence ‘in Russia. 

I: Our discussion of theological matters prompts my next 
question: what is the role of mystiques and mysticism in the 
Russian Orthodox Church? 

Father Nikolai: 1 see that you are delving into highly 
involved subjects. 

I: One lunatic can ask more questions than a hundred sages 
can answer. 

Father Nikolai: 1 don’t think lunatics concern themselves 
with the things you take interest in, but I must tell you that your 
questions are totally different from those we normally hear from 
journalists. 

I: I am not a journalist. 

Father Nikolai: Well, on the question of mysticism. If we 
proceed further in this direction we shall have to make an 
excursion into the most esoteric domains of Orthodox theology. 
It is not among believers alone that you can hear about mysti- 
cism. Atheists, too, take interest in what they refer to as “occult 
forces’. To our Church mysticism means the experience of 
man’s direct communion with God. Although the mortals can 
never fathom the mystery of God, to them mysticism 1s also 
God’s glory which illuminates their souls. Praying in church, 
churchgoers participate in mystics, for the main purpose of our 
divine services is to bring man closer to God. Every year we 
conduct services in memory of all the saints, in other words, 
all major events in the history of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
so with every passing year our people are brought closer to God. 
Compared with other believers, monks do it more actively 
because they devote their whole lives to this. Mysticism is 
closely linked with asceticism. Do you wish me to dwell on 
the subject of asceticism? 

I: No, thank you. I’m more or less familiar with that 
subject. 

Father Nikolai: Asceticism is also a highly esoteric domain. 

I: I am not going to write about esoteric things in my book. 
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It is meant for ordinary men and women and, above all, for 
ordinary believers in my country. 

Father Nikolai: What other questions do you have? Perhaps 
you want to know about our fasts? 

I: I .discussed this subject during my visit to Suzdal, but 
maybe you'll tell me something that I don’t know yet. 

Father Nikolai: Well, a fast is a period of penitence. Jesus 
Himself gave us an example of fasting by eating nothing during 
the forty days and nights He spent in the desert. Fasting periods 
in our Church range from two and a half to six weeks. The 
time of the six-week fast varies depending on the date of Easter 
which it precedes. Because, as I said, a fast is a time for peni- 
tence, the churches are dimly lit during a fasting period, the 
Holy Gates are seldom opened, and the priests wear dark 
garments. There is less singing in the churches during a fast than 
at other periods. 

I: Which means the timing of my present visit to your country 
is not very good. All the same your church choirs are splendid. 

Father Nikolai: You should try to time your next visit so 
that it coincides with some feast. You won’t believe your ears— 
and eyes—when you attend a festal service. Oh, that reminds me 
of another feast, the Epiphany or the Holy Baptism. Incidental- 
ly, we visited the church of the Epiphany yesterday. 

I: Your mention of baptism reminds me of the Sacraments. 
Are your sacramental rites the same as in the Roman Catholic 
Church? 

Father Nikolai: We perform the same seven Sacramental 
rites as the Catholics, although some of them differ from what 
they used to be in the days of yore. The sacrament of baptism 
is a case in point. In the first few centuries of Christianity 
Only adults could receive baptism. Jesus Christ was baptised 
when He was thirty years of age. At present a child is baptised 
when it is nine days old, whereupon it becomes a full-fledged 
member of the Church and can receive the Holy Communion. 

I: How about marriage? 

Father Nikolai: It’s like that in the Roman Catholic Church. 

I: And divorce? : 

Father Nikolai: The Church has nothing to do with divorces. 
Divorce is the domain of the State. 

I: Are divorced persons allowed to remarry? 
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47. “Daily bread” 


Father Nikolai: As a rule, one can remarry in a religious 
ceremony only after the death of one’s spouse. There may be 
exceptions, but in that case the wedding ceremony is different. 

I: During my talks here I repeatedly heard about hell and 
paradise, but never about purgatory. Why? Does the Russian 
Orthodox Church recognise the existence of purgatory? Souls of 
the dead that are neither damned to burn in hell nor admitted 
to heaven are sent to purgatory, a place where they expiate 
their sins by suffering in purgatorial flames, and this takes a 
definite period of time, sometimes hundreds of years, until they 
are given absolution. 

Father Nikolai: We know of no such thing as purgatory. 
The concept of purgatory is absolutely unknown to Russian 
Orthodox theology. The dead sleep till the Judgement Day 
when God will pass His judgement on both the living and the 
dead. 

I: Do you imply that the saints are also sleeping? 

Father Nikolai: Their bodies are sleeping. They are being, 
as it were, in an intermediate state between a deep slumber and 
the presence in heaven. Anyhow, our knowledge is limited. 
God’s mysteries are unfathomable. 

I: Are you versed in church architecture and the symbolics 
of domes and towers? 

Father Nikolai: | don’t think there is an architect or any other 
specialist who knows all about Russian church architecture. 
Our church art is rich in symbols and traditions. You can find a 
number of religious symbols in any old church, but you never 
can tell what the architect exactly meant to express. We can 
only make conjectures, some of which may be well-founded. 
The architects of our early churches used the Byzantine 
style in their buildings, which underwent many changes in 
the course of time until a distinctly Russian style of church 
architecture came into being. I can give you some examples. 

I: Do please. In my country all the churches seem to be alike. 
This is not the case in your country. 

Father Nikolai: As J said, the architects of our early churches 
used the Byzantine style. With the spread of Orthodoxy, Byzantine 
artists came to our country and worked in Kiev, Novgorod, 
Suzdal and other places. In Kiev they built the St. Sophia 
Cathedral (1037) and a church in the Kiev-Pechery Lavra. 
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Around 1450 another Cathedral of St. Sophia, was built, this 
time in N ovgorod; in the 12th century—the Dormition Cathedral 
in Vladimir. They all had magnificent domes. But even at that 
time the Russian influence made itself felt in church archi- 
tecture; it became increasingly pronounced which was due not 
only te traditions but also to the severe Russian winter with its 
heavy snow falls. The windows became narrow and deeply 
recessed in the walls, and the roofs less steep. The domes of 
smaller churches now rested on vaults and arches instead of the 
traditional pillars. Byzantine domes—or shall I say cupolas? — 
were rounded to resemble the rising sun. Russian cupolas 
became onion-shaped resembling the flame of a candle, which 
tends towards one point where a cross is mounted. Russian 
Onion-shaped cupolas are smaller than Byzantine ones. Each 
rests on a cylindrical support which we call a drum. There were 
no such “drums” in Byzantine architecture. The cupolas of some 
Russian churches built in the periods of struggle against foreign 
invaders assemble helmets, which was meant to emphasise the 
patriotism of the Church and her determination to defend the 
country. There are also tower-like churches with tent-shape 
roofs. We have a number of unique wooden churches in the 
North, like those on Kizhi. 

Zhenia: Our tour takes in Kizhi. 

Father Nikolai: Oh, that’s good, Kizhi is a dreamland. A fairy 
tale. It holds one spellbound. 

I: Can you tell me more about towers and domes? 

Father Nikolai: There are no hard-and-fast rules as to the 
number of domes or cupolas. In some cases their number cor- 
responds to that of altars in the church. There may be a church 
with twenty-two cupolas. When you ask why twenty-two and not 
more or less the reasons they give you are quite bewildering, 
to say the least. Five cupolas symbolise the Lord and four 
Evangelists. Thirteen cupolas signify Jesus Christ and His 
twelve disciples. On Kizhi you will see two wooden churches 
and a belfry grouped together so that they form a harmonious 
thirty-two-domed ensemble. Anyhow, I am not a specialist. It’s 
impossible to know all about Russian church architecturé and 
its symbolics even after a lifetime of studying that subject. 
However architecture is only a part of our rich culture. The 
Russian people are justly proud of their outstanding composers, 
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artists, writers—and architects, too. In “their artistic merits 
many icons and frescoes in our churches surpass the finest 
church paintings produced by Western masters. An icon is 
not an object of idolatry. It is an object of worship and venera- 
tion. It is an age-old tradition in Russia to place burning candles 
in front of icons. The interior of many Russian churches is 
also richly decorated with stucco moulding and mosaics. One is 
invariably struck with exquisitely embroidered chasubles, rich 
tiaras, crosses studded with precious stones are all unique works 
of art. I wish you could spend a couple of years in this country 
and thoroughly study the history of Russian church art. You 
would see a great many strikingly beautiful things, like gold 
chalices encrusted with rubies and emeralds, icon settings of gold 
and precious stones, which only leave the faces and hands of 
deities and saints open to view, gold crucifixes.studded with 
precious stones and countless other works of art, including 
panagias of which we talked a few minutes ago... 

I: Oh yes, I remember. A panagia is a pectoral image. 

Father Nikolai: That’s right. A panagia is a miniature enamel 
painting in a gold or silver setting encrusted with rare precious 
stones. They are worn by high-ranking clergymen. 

Zhenia: Metropolitan Antoniy was wearing one when we paid 
him a visit. Archbishop Pitirim also had a panagia on his chest. 

I: Could we talk a little more about Russian church music? 

Father Nikolai: Yes, of course. 

I: 1 know a few things about music, but I may err in my 
judgement. I am of the opinion that the choral singing in your 
churches is a purely Russian phenomenon, but the service itself 
is what I would describe as a somewhat russified version of the 
Gregorian liturgy. 

Father. Nikolai: You are absolutely right. 

(My recorder turns off with a snap. End of tape.) 

Zhenia: Put in a new cassette if you want to continue the 
conversation. 

I: I think it’s enough for today. I want to spare a few 
questions for other conversations. Besides, I’m hungry. I’ve 
already digested the food I had at the banquet. 

Father Nikolai: That wasn’t a banquet. It was just a lunch 
for the graduates and their relations. We are fasting now and 
you know how strictly we observe our fasts. 
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In the restaurant of our hotel Father Nikolai treated us 
to a sumptuous dinner. We had caviar, sturgeon, some soup, 
a meat course, and ice-cream. For himself Father Nikolai only 
ordered some fish. 

Next day I took a picture of Father Nikolai with my wife 
standing at his side. After supper we said good-bye to the 
kind man and hurried to the station to catch a northbound 
train. Destination: Petrozavodsk. 


PETROZAVODSK AND KIZHI 


As I searched for “Holy Mother Russia’, I did not have much 
time to rest or walk around with a camera like an ordinary 
tourist. I seldom took a good rest. Most of the nights I slept on 
a train and, having arrived in the next town on my route, I 
barely had enough time to wash up and grab some breakfast 
before a prearranged meeting with local clergymen. 

I only had one day for Petrozavodsk and Kizhi, for the next 
day I was to return to Leningrad and then on the same day, 
proceed to Pskov. 

Petrozavodsk is a town 318 kilometres north of Leningrad 
and a station on the railroad leading to Murmansk. 

It had been back in Leningrad that I first saw how fascinat- 
ing white nights are. Now as the train was speeding northward, 
the ashen twilight of the night seemed to grow increasingly 
“white”. It is hard to describe a white night. It is neither dusk, 
nor the early light of approaching dawn. Perhaps it is like 
an overcast day, when the sun simply does not want to set. 
Chatting with a maid at my hotel back in Leningrad, I had re- 
marked that she was lucky to enjoy the loveliness of white 
nights every summer. She agreed with me, but said the Lenin- 
graders paid for the white nights by living through a long period 
of dark and dreary days every winter. 

..At the railway station in Petrozavodsk we are met by 
Father Simon. Soft-spoken and reserved, the “Father” is young 
enough to be my son, but he already holds the title of an Archi- 
mandrite. 

We are driven to a hotel where we take a quick shower and 
have breakfast. 

A charming young lady joins us at breakfast. Her first name 
is Lyuda, so it differs only little from mine. Lyuda is fluent in 
English and works as a guide for the Intourist, a Soviet travel 
agency. 
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She tells us about Petrozavodsk, the capital of the Karelian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. The town was founded 
in 1703 by Peter I as a prospective centre of the iron and steel 
industry. In addition to ironworks, the town now has pelt dress- 
ing and ski making factories, a fish cannery, a brewery, a 
precast panel works, and a dockyard. It also boasts a university, 
several research institutions, a teachers’ training institute, and 
a conservatory named after Rimsky-Korsakov. 

If you happen to be in Leningrad and wish to see Petroza- 
vodsk and Kizhi apply to the service bureau of your hotel. In 
my hotel in Leningrad I saw colourful posters inviting foreign 
tourists to visit these and other places of interest. 

I recorded part of my conversation with Father Simon and 
Lyuda at the breakfast table. 

Father Simon: You will go to’ Kizhi on a hydrofoil boat. 
She leaves at 11.00. Sorry J shan’t be able to keep you company. 
Do you know that Kizhi is an islet? 

I: Yes, I do. I have some pictures of Kizhi, but I didn’t know 
that people get there on hydrofoil boats. 

Father Simon: The journey will take about an hour and I am 
sure you will enjoy it. I'll come to the quay with you and see 
you off. Lyuda knows Kizhi very well and will show you every- 
thing. We shall talk when you are back. You will also see my 
church. 

Lyuda: The population of the Karelian Republic is composed 
of five nationalities. Karelians and Finns account for 20 per 
cent, and Russians make up 60 per cent of the population. 
There are also Ukrainians and Byelorussians who came here af- 
ter World War II. During the war this territory was occupied 
by the Finns. They seized it in 1941, but were driven away 
three years later. During that time more than 60 per cent of all 
the buildings in the republic were destroyed. 

I: | didn’t know that the Finns occupied some of the Soviet 
territory. 

Lyuda: They did. Finland was an ally of Nazi Germany. 

I: I do know that she was Germany’s ally, but it’s a shock 
to learn that the Finns occupied Karelia and destroyed 60 per 
cent of the buildings there. 

Lyuda: The Finns were just soldiers who were commanded 
by Germans. Petrozavodsk is situated on the shore of Lake 
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Onega, the second biggest lake in Europe after the Ladoga. As 
you already know, Kizhi is a small island. Winters are long and 
severe in these parts. The summer is short and it’s seldom hot 
in summer. 

..We are lucky with the weather. It is a glorious day. The 
sky is deep blue, with only a few fluffy clouds. The lake is 
smooth as a mirror. 

A chauffeured car takes us to the quay. Petrozavodsk is a 
pleasant quiet town with plenty of greenery. There are several 
Raketas moored to the quay. Raketa is the Russian for “rocket’’. 
It is. a tradename the Russians use for their hydrofoil boats. 

I make sure that I have my tape recorder and cine camera 
with me, but when I am about to board a Raketa I suddenly 
recall that my lens and film are in the bag I left in the luggage 
compartment of the car. Which is gone! How unfortunate! 
What’s the use of my camera without film? And what am I to do 
when I come to the famous Pechery Monastery? Not to be able 
to do some filming there! The thought almost makes me feel 
like crying. 

Zhenia tells me not to worry. Everything will be OK, she says. 

Lyuda talks to a militiaman who chances to be nearby. In 
a moment I see him in a telephone booth. Presently Lyuda 
returns, telling me that the car and my bag will be waiting for 
me on the quay when we are back. 

We board our Raketa. There is still some film in my camera, 
but not more than for three minutes of shooting in Kizhi, The 
engine revves up and the boat recedes from the shore. Soon we 
find ourselves amid countless islets with tall trees reflected in 
calm waters. Lyuda goes on with her story which I record on 
tape. 

Lyuda: With its unique architecture and scenic beauty, 
Kizhi is a Mecca for tourists. Most of them are from the Soviet 
Union, but we also have many visitors from all parts of the 
world. Just recently we received a large group of French 
fishermen. 

I: This lake must be a paradise for fishermen. 

Lyuda (with a note of pride): It is. In our country the water 
is clean. Karelia is a land of lakes. This one is the biggest, but 
many others are even better for fishing, rowing, yachting and 
camping. Wildlife is abundant here. There are dozens of rivers 
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with clean water and many‘springs.... Children’s summer camps, 
picturesque villages.... Foreign tourists come here to see the 
Kizhi churches, but most of the Soviet visitors are holiday- 
makers. | 

(Now and then we see these picturesque villages huddled on 
the shores. But as our Raketa takes us farther and farther 
away, countless islets hide these shores from view. With their 
wooden huts and picket Yences; these villages look like those 
in Siberia. Or do they? But my knowledge of these parts is 
limited, so maybe I am not the right man to establish similarity 
between Karelian and Siberian villages. Some of the islets are 
inhabited: wooden huts with picket fences and small wooden 
churches can also be seen there. 

Having seen pictures of Kizhi before, I immediately recognise 
the silhouettes of the fairy-tale churches when our boat comes 
closer. The passengers gather around a Russian guide who 
explains the points of interest. My wife and I seem to be the 
only foreigners on board. My tape recorder is still on.) 

I (with a note of disappointment): I’m afraid I shall not 
be able to see everything. It looks like there will be plenty 
of walking from one interesting site to another. I don’t think 
I’m strong enough for that. 

Zhenia: Oh, it’s a small island, only a stone’s throw from 
one end to the other. 

Lyuda: Yes, it is very small indeed. It is only 800 metres long 
and 200 metres wide. 

(My old legs refuse to serve me, so for me walking 800 metres 
is a task as difficult as walking 800 kilometres. 

The boat touches the shore and we land, having spent exactly 
one hour on board. Well, even if I don’t see much at least I’ll 
be able to say that I was on Kizhi. Luckily for me the most 
beautiful churches with clusters of domes are not far from the 
landing place. I think I can make it to. them. There are no 
pavements on Kizhi, only plank roads stretching from one 
architectural masterpiece to another. 

Zhenia disappears without saying a word, which is a sure 
sign that she has a surprise in store for me. Lyuda and I are 
walking slowly along a plank road. Slowly because I cannot 
walk fast. The sound of our steps is counterpointed by the soft 
murmur of wavelets. Lyuda continues with her story.) 
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Lyuda: Kizhi is a Karelian word which means a festive rite 
or a place for such rite. Before the advent of Christianity, local 
people used to gather here for pagan rituals which invariably 
included singing and dancing, as well as various games. Chris- 
tianity put an end to paganism, but Kizhi became an important 
religious centre agajn. In old days this area was frequently 
raided by enemies, including Swedes. This islet is in the middle 
of the lake, so the inhabitants of all islets found refuge here on 
many occasions. Churches were also built here, because those 
on the shore and on islets close to the shore were doomed to 
destruction by invaders. The churches on Kizhi were least 
vulnerable to enemy raids. The first church on Kizhi, the 
Church of the Transfiguration, was erected in the 15th century. 
It was destroyed by a fire in the early 17th century and a new 
church was built in its place in 1714. Worshippers came here in 
numbers, especially on Sundays and feasts. Mariy came from 
distant islets. Incidentally, there are more than thirteen hundred 
islets on Lake Onega. 

I: How many you say? Thirteen hundred? (I doubt if I heard 
Lyuda correctly. It’s hard to believe there can be so many islets 
on this lake.) 

Lyuda: Thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, to be exact. All 
right, to get back to my story, worshippers used to come here 
the year round. In summer they came on boats and in winter, 
when the lake was frozen, they arrived on horseback or on 
horse-drawn sleighs. Russia’s finest craftsmen came to Kizhi to 
build masterpieces which, repaired and restored, have formed 
a museum of folk wooden architecture. A legend has it that the 
Church of the Transfiguration was put up by one Nestor who 
worked single-handed, using only an ax and a saw. Having 
finished his work, he said: ‘There never has been and will 
never be another church like this one”. Many people believe 
that legend, but specialists say that a whole team of craftsmen 
must have worked on that church. Well, Russia has never 
lacked skillful carpenters and woodcarvers. By the way, all the 
buildings here were put up without using a single nail. 

(We are now in front of the Church of the Transfiguration. 
Almost all the sightseers around me are fanning themselves with 
small birch branches, trying to keep off the swarms of mos- 
quitoes hovering all over the place. Back in Brussels, people at 
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the Soviet Embassy told tis about the mosquitoes on Kizhi, 
so we have with us a bottle of mosquito repellent which we 
spray on our hands and faces. It has proved to be quite effective. 
Zhenia reappears, panting for breath.) 

Zhenia: A boat is coming to pick you up for a trip round 
the island. 

I: A boat? 

Zhenia: Yes, a motorboat. ~ 

I: Where did you get it? 

..Zhenia is the most helpful person I have ever known. 
She has the knack of having things done and getting me what- 
ever I may need at the moment. One day I was returning from a 
circus show in Moscow in the company of a young lady who was 
Zhenia’s friend. There was no taxi in sight, so we had to walk 
about half a mile to the nearest underground station. ‘Please 
don’t tell Zhenia that I couldn’t get you a taxi,” the girl said. 
‘“She’ll rake me over the coals.” 

“Why should she?” I replied. “No taxi is no taxi. If Zhenia 
were with us she could do nothing about it.” 

“Zhenia could do nothing?” the girl pouted. “She’d carve 
a taxi out of nowhere if she needed one.” 

This time she seems to have carved a motorboat out of no- 
where. 

We go round the Church of the Transfiguration and come to 
the Church of the Protecting Veil which was built in 1764. 
There is also a tall wooden bell-tower nearby, which dates back 
to 1874. The two churches and the bell-tower form a unique 
architectural ensemble. From the top of the bell-tower there 
opens a magnificent panorama of the lake and other islets. 
About a hundred yards away from the two churches there is an 
old Russian homestead. Farther away I see a windmill with eight 
sails and a tiny wooden chapel which I recognise from the 
pictures I have seen before. I start shooting with my cine camera. 

Lyuda: Do you wish to see the interior of the churches? 
There are some unique icons inside. 

(The interior of the wooden churches on Kizhi is a far cry 
from that of stone churches and cathedrals I have seen in other 
parts of Russia. There are fewer frescoes here and the ornamen- 
tation is not as lavish as in stone churches. The iconostases, 
ceilings and flooring are made of wood. Perhaps that accounts 
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for the warm and homey atmosphere inside the Kizhi churches. 
It is too bad we have no time to take a good look at the interior 
decoration, for Zhenia says the boat may arrive any moment. 

We walk out and wait for the boat on a small jetty, listening 
to the water lapping against the wooden piles. At my feet I see 
schools of long silvery fish scurrying near the surface. The 
islet would be a paradise if it were not for the mosquitoes.) 

Lyuda: The colour of the domes changes with the weather. 
It also changes if you look at the domes from different angles. 

I: Is that really so? 

Lyuda: It is. The builders used different kinds of wood to 
achieve that effect. Beginning with the 11th century, people 
came here in growing numbers from the Novgorod Region, 
lured by the abundance of game and fish and by the sheer beauty 
of this land. The homestéad to our right used to belong to a 
well-to-do farmer. It was brought to Kizhi in 1958 from the 
village of Oshevnevo, so we call it the Oshevnevo homestead. 
It was built for a large family consisting of 20 to 25 persons. 
Look at these exquisitely carved balconies, doors and window 
jambs and lintels. They are all made by hand. The front part 
of the house, which opens onto the lake, was occupied by the 
head of the family. As you see, the rear part of the house is 
lower and far more modest than the rest of it. This is where 
the junior members of the family and hired hands had their 
quarters. The interior of the house is exactly as it used to be in 
the past. You know that the climate is harsh in these parts, 
and a farmer’s life was by no means easy. Do you see the small 
church to the right of the windmill? It dates back to the 14th 
century and is the oldest wooden church in Russia. It was 
brought here from a distant village when a decision was taken 
to turn Kizhi into an open-air museum of wooden architecture. 
At the time that church was built Christianity was only beginning 
to take root in Karelia. It took 500 years to Christianise this 
territory. The wooden buildings here include houses that once 
belonged to poorer families. A typical peasant home of a bygone 
day is a one-room log hut. Inside you will see a huge fireplace 
with an iron pot over an open hearth, a wooden wash-tub, 
straw baskets, clay pots on sturdy wooden shelves, a heavy 
wooden beadstead, a rough-hewn bench, a samovar on a table, 
and a spinning wheel. The walls are usually embellished with 
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wood carving and home-woven tapestry. Each house on Kizhi 
is a museum in itself. In some of them peasant costumes of a 
bygone day are on display, including plain work clothes and 
holiday garments, like long colourful skirts, white blouses and 
kerchiefs embroidered in gold and silver threads. 

..A motorboat comes, jumping on the waves. Lyuda and I get 
into the boat. Zhenia walks back to the place where our Raketa 
lies at her moorings. As We go found the islet I realise that I 
am one of the lucky few who have seen the whole of it from 
the lake. Lyuda tries to explain points of interest, but her voice 
is drowned in the roar of the motor. I easily recognise the 
buildings from the slides I bought in Moscow long ago. I could 
not know then that those pictures would one day materialise 
before my eyes: Oshevnevo’s homestead, the churches of the 
Transfiguration and the Protecting Veil with their common bell- 
tower, a chapel from the village of Volkostrov (17th-18th 
centuries) a chapel from the village of Podyelniki (19th centu- 
ry), a chapel from the village of Lelikozero (18th century), 
Yelizarov’s house, Sergeyev’s house, Yakovlev’s house.... 

Lyuda was telling the truth: the domes of the fantastic 
churches indeed change colour when viewed from different 
angles. 


Father Simon meets us at the quay in Petrozavodsk, holding 
the bag I left in the luggage compartment of the car. 

Father Simon: Leaving things behind is a good omen. It 
means you are certain to revisit the place where you left some- 
thing. 

I: I shall be happy to come here again, but next time I'll 
come earlier in the year so that I don’t have to use a mosquito 
repellent. 

Father Simon: I must tell you that a month earlier we have 
one metre- thick layer of snow, so coming earlier in the year 
may present other problems. Weil, I suppose it’s high time you 
have something to eat. 

I: Yes, I think so. I’m hungry. 

(The Archimandrite treats us to a delicious dinner with-wine 
and champagne, which we finish with a glass of cognac.) 

I: Are there any churches on Kizhi which are open for 
worship? 
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Father Simon: There are no inhabitants on Kizhi, so all 
those churches have ceased to be places of worship and have 
been turned into museums. 

I: | saw some small churches and chapels on other islets. 
Are any of them open for worship? 

Father Simon: Nq, because the islets are virtually uninhabit- 
ed. A few families come for the summer, but there is no one 
there in winter. 

I: Do you have a priest in every church or does one priest 
conduct services in several churches? 

Father Simon: We have several clergymen in every church. 
Their number depends on the size of the parish. 

(He pours more cognac into my glass.) 

I: Champagne does not go very well with cognac. You'll have 
to take the blame upon yourself if all of a sudesn I burst into 
a song in your church. 

Father Simon: Don’t worry about that. I shall join in. 

(Later on we visit Father Simon’s church. A service Is going 
on when we come. The interior is beautiful, but not as daz- 
zlingly magnificent as in some other Russian churches I have 
seen before. However, the atmosphere is the same or, perhaps, 
even more devout and reverential than in other churches, 
for there are no prying foreign tourists around.) 

I: How many churches in Petrozavodsk are open for public 
worship? 

Father Simon: Five. We have two Russian Orthodox 
churches, two Baptist churches, and one Evangelical-Lutheran 
church. 

I: No Roman Catholic churches? 

Father Simon: None. 

I: We have too little time to discuss religious matters, so I 
suggest that we talk about the peace movement. I have noticed 
that the Russian Orthodox Church attaches great importance 
to that movement. 

Father Simon: The Russian Orthodox Church has been 
working for peace ever since she came into being. We have 
always sought to put an end to enmity and strife which are 
a legacy of the past. We detest all forms of violence and, above 
all, war which is the greatest of evils. During past wars we did 
our best to help refugees, the sick and the hungry. Moreover, 
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our Church has always deemed it her sacred duty to help defend 
the Motherland. She amply demonstrated this during the Great 
Patriotic War waged by our people against Nazi Germany, 
a war that brought devastation and suffering beyond descrip- 
tion and took 20 million lives of Soviet people. Thousands upon 
thousands of mothers, sisters and widows are still mourning their 
dead. I am certain that the Soviet people are the most convinced 
champions of peace. The Russian Church is wholeheartedly 
with her people in their struggle against war. In 1948, when we 
marked the 500th anniversary of complete independence of our 
Church, we called upon Christians all over the world to work 
together against war. The Soviet Constitution bans all forms of 
war propaganda. Representatives of our Church are members 
of the Soviet Peace Committee. Our Church lives in complete 
peace with all other religions practiced in the USSR. 

I: The issue of peace now concerns all the people on our 
planet. Do you think that we are now living through a period 
of the most serious threat of war since the defeat of Hitler? 

Father Simon: Like all peace-loving people the world over, 
I am concerned about the future of the world. The forces of evil 
continue to develop increasingly destructive weapons. A weapon 
has been invented in the West that kills human beings, leaving 
towns and cities intact. Isn’t that an atrocious and perverted 
invention? I shudder at the thought that any moment somebody 
may get drunk and push the wrong button.... 

I: The prospect of war terrifies me more than anybody else. 
I don’t worry about myself, for I have nothing to lose, but I am 
terror-stricken when I think of children and young people 
who may die in a nuclear holocaust. I wish that would never 
happen. I am sure that all normal people share my views, yet 
the cold war is getting colder and colder, and I’m afraid one 
day it may burst into scorching flames. Can we really do nothing 
about it?. 

Father Simon: \f a war breaks out the blame will be all 
ours. Every week Russian priests preach peace in their sermons. 
Why is it that our counterparts in the West don’t do the same? 
They should preach peace before it’s too late. I ask you 'to call 
upon the believers and clergymen in your country to preach 
peace and hatred of war. If all the Christians extend hands to 
each other and begin to trust one another, the states, too, may 
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come to trust one another. Apart from averting war, don’t we 
have many other burning problems on our hands? There are 
criminal dictatorial regimes. Every year hundreds of thousands 
of children die of starvation. At the same time enormous sums 
are spent on armaments. Why can’t we use that money to help 
the needy? Have some people gone mad if they develop and 
manufacture arms to destroy other human beings? Our Church 
is doing all she can to avert catastrophe. Let believers throughout 
the world join us in these efforts! As I said, our Church is closely 
associated with the Soviet Peace Committee. The Metropolitan 
of Tallinn and Estonia is a member of that Committee. We sup- 
port its activity and contribute substantial sums of money to the 
Soviet Peace Fund. Please make it clear to the readers of your 
book that we want peace. We want peace for all, including 
atheists and believers, professing One God. Peace must become 
the reallest of all realities. Clergymen in your country should 
pool efforts with us in the work towards peace. Peace is a Chris- 
tian concept. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men of good will,” says the Bible. So let us be men of 
good will! Let trust among us conquer distrust. Let us stretch 
out hands to each other instead of crossing swords! 

I: That’s one of the most fiery sermons I’ve ever heard. 

Father Simon: I am saying this with all my heart. I know 
for certain that all the members of the Russian Church share 
my views. I think you have heard more than enough statements 
like the one I have just made, yet I want to stress this once 
again. At all our international congresses the Russian Orthodox 
Church spoke for peace and friendship among people. We try 
to establish contacts even with various non-religious organisa- 
tions. Apart from our ardent desire for a complete communion 
with God, a lasting peace is the most cherished goal of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. She does not seek to represent a so- 
cial system or speak in the name of & government. Every nation 
is entitled to choosing a socio-political system of its liking, but 
that means every nation should recognise our right to do the 
same. Our Church represents her flock. So does the Church in 
your country. Let them work together for our common benefit, 
keeping in mind that a nuclear war will spare no one. As always, 
in our work for peace, we follow the teaching of Christ who 
said in His Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
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for they shall be called the children of God.” 
I: I wish people all over the world could hear you. 


After dinner we have enough time to get some rest, so I retire 
to my hotel room. Presently there is a knock on the door and 
Father Simon enters, carrying a big cardboard box. He opens 
it and I see two exquiNte hand-made mock-ups. One. 1s of 
Kizhi’s main architectural ensemble with its bell-tower and the 
Churches of the Transfiguration and the Protecting Veil. The 
other is of Russia’s oldest wooden church. Each is mounted 
on a slab of birchwood. Both of them are an epitome of con- 
summate craftsmanship. I thank my host profusely for his 
fantastic gift and tell him I am ashamed to have nothing to give 
him in return. bs, 

Father Simon: Your coming here is the best gift you could 
offer, but there is something I would like to ask you for. 

I: Pit do all I can for you. 

Father Simon: 1 was appointed to my post here only two 
months ago, so I am a new man in these parts and have not yet 
got used to mosquito bites. Could you send me a bottle of mos- 
quito repellent you used this morning? 

I: With great pleasure. I’ll send you two bottles. 

(I did that as soon as I was back home. 

...Father Simon is seeing us off at the railway station, and 
I make one last snapshot of him.) 

Father Simon: Where are you going next? 

I. We'll be in Leningrad tomorrow morning and will leave 
‘for Pskov and Pechory tomorrow night. 

Father Simon: Pechory? Oh, that’s great! 

(His eyes sparkle with delight as if I told him I was going 
Straight to heaven. 

It is too bad I could not spend more time in Petrozavodsk 
and learn more about the Russian Orthodox Church, yet I have 
seen Kizhi. I have seen one more shining facet of Russia’s rich 
culture. 

I wish people all over the globe could have a chance of 
getting acquainted with Russia’s art and culture. That would 
give them a better understanding of the Russians, the Russian 
believers, Russian traditions and the Russian soul.) 


PSKOV AND PECHORY 


The train arrives in Pskov at three in the morning, but 
the night is not at all dark. In fact, it is almost as “white” 
as in Leningrad. We are met by a clergyman in a long loose 
robe which is so unlike the garments worn by priests in the West. 
“Yam Archimandrite Eleazar,” he says. “Welcome to Pskov.” 

A car quickly takes us to a hotel. We can only sleep for 
a few hours, for our schedule is very tight: breakfast at eight 
in the morning and a visit to the St. Trinity Cathedral at the 
Pskov kremlin at nine. By lunchtime we are expected to be in 
Pechory, a place sixty or seventy kilometres away from Pskov. 

In our room we find chocolates and buiscuits—a token of 
attention from our hosts. 

...Breakfast turns out to be a hearty meal. Most of the 
Russians are good eaters, but the amount of food on our table 
exceeds by far what they normally have for breakfast. We are 
about to leave the table when the waiter brings beefstakes and 
mashed potatoes. Do you picture a beefstake and mashed po- 
tatoes at eight in the morning? I am not surprised, however, 
I have seen many Russians have that sort of breakfast, so why 
not follow their example? At first I munch with relish, but 
finishing the beefstake proves to be a difficult job. The Archi- 
man4drite is having breakfast with us, but he does not touch meet. 

A car takes us to the Pskov kremlin where we are met by 
the dean of the local cathedral. 


Dean: We are happy to have you here in Pskov. You are in 
the St. Trinity Cathedral which has a long and rich history. 
Many centuries ago a small wooden church was built right where 
we are standing now. It was Russia’s first church dedicated to. 
the Holy Trinity. The wooden building stood for 160 years till 
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the 12th century when a stone church was erected in its place. 
The latter was rebuilt three times. The last rebuilding project 
was completed in 1699. The cathedral was put up by Pskov 
builders who used local building materials. The iconostasis, 
installed later, is decorated with gilded woodcarving. The icons 
belong to masters of the Pskov school of icon painting. The 
cathedral is the resting place of a mighty prince who lived in 
the 13th century, a time when the Teutonic knights made 
frequent inroads into this territory, A man of exceptional 
valour, he did very much to fortify Pskov, putting up high 
stone walls around the kremlin. As a result, Pskov successfully 
withstood twenty-six sieges. That prince also built several 
churches. The cathedral is also the resting place of a devout man 
who lived during the reign of Ivan the Terrible and was later 
declared a saint. Our rich collection of icons includes two very 
old ones dating back to the 14th and 15th centuries, respectively. 
The first depicts the Holy Frinity. The second, bearing an image 
of the Mother of God, gave rise to a soul-stirring legend. Want 
to hear it? 

I: Yes. I love your old legends. Hearing them is one of the 
ways to get a better understanding of your Church. 

Dean: In 1420, an epidemic of plague struck Pskov, killing 
townsfolk and cattle by the thousands. The icon was then in 
the village of Cherskaya not far from Pskov. One day the 
villagers saw tears in the Virgin Mary’s eyes. They brought 
the icon to Pskov and carried it along the streets. The epidemic 
soon ended, whereupon the icon was placed in this cathedral. 

I: The Germans occupied this territory during World War 
II, didn’t they? 

Dean: They did. They set up an observation post on top of 
the belfry outside this cathedral. During the German occupa- 
tion of Pskov public worship was not prohibited, but shortly 
before their retreat the Germans mined all the historical monu- 
ments and churches, including this cathedral. They did not 
manage to blow them up, however, thanks to a rapid advance 
of the Red Army. The Soviet soldiers found most of the .mines 
and rendered harmless. Thank God, the cathedral survived, 
although the Germans had removed the gilt from its five domes. 
Some undetected German mines did go off, however, destroying 
several churches and part of the kremlin wall. We have not yet 
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installed a heating system in the St. Trinity Cathedral, so it is 
open for public worship only on Sundays and feasts. There are 
five other churches in town where services are conducted on 
other days of the week. Now, Mr van Eck, I invite you to 
follow me to the sanctuary. This is the part of the church beyond 
the iconostasis. Women are not allowed there. 

(1 realise that once again I have the honour and privilege 
to be admitted to the sanctum sanctorum of a Russian church. 
Like in the cathedral I visited in Vladimir, the interior of 
sanctuary is not richer than that of the rest of the church, 
but the atmosphere behind the Holy Gates is definitely more 
imbued with piety. There is more light in this sanctuary than 
in the one in Vladimir, so I do some filming and make a few 
snapshots. A word of warning to readers who plan to visit the 
Soviet Union: photographic and cine cameras cannot be used 
inside a church without a permission of the church authorities. 
But don’t let that upset you: that permission is easy to get. 

..T. here is a coffin in one of the aisles. The dead body is 
covered with a shroud so that I can only see a man’s face, 
white as marble. A priest is saying prayers for the repose 
of his soul. Every now and then a small choir of women 
joins. 

I am reminded that it is time to leave for Pechory. As I leave 
the cathedral, I manage to make a couple of snapshots and do 
some more filming. 

...1 get out of the car on a bridge across a blue river skirting 
the mighty walls of the kremlin. From this vantage point I have 
an enthralling view of the St. Trinity Cathedral and the graceful 
belfry rising high above the kremlin walls. 

Archimandrite Eleazar is accompanying us. He gives me 
some sheets of paper with a long list of churches and cathedrals, 
in Pskov and its environs. He explains the historical background 
of the most important ones and the origins of their names. 
I learn that most of the local churches are named after the places 
where they were built. Too bad I cannot jot down our host’s 
story, since it is extremely rich in detail. Among the several 
pieces of old architecture we have seen in Pskov I am most im- 
pressed by the St. Trinity Cathedral, the tall bell-tower, and 
the three massive towers spaced along the kremlin wall. 

The Pskov kremlin stands on the bank of the Velikaya River 
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which is wide and deep enough to afford passage to big ships. 
Its banks are a mosaic of old churches, monasteries and mer- 
chants’ houses. 

Pskov’s churches and cathedrals are quite numerous. Many 
of them date back to the 14th and 1Sth centuries. The oldest 
of them is the Church of John the Baptist. It was built in 1243. 
Some fine frescoes have survived to this day in the Trans- 
figuration Cathedral of the Mirozh Monastery and the Nativity 
Cathedral of the Snyetogorsky Monastery. Pskov boasts a rich 
museum of history and the arts. One of its districts has become 
an open-air museum of architecture. Many icons of the Pskov 
school are on display at Moscow’s Tretyakov Art Gallery and 
Leningrad’s Hermitage.) 


I am riding beside the driver. Zhenia and the Archimandrite 
are in the back seat, engrossed in what seems a lively and 
interesting conversation. 

I: Will you let me in on your discussion? 

Zhenia: | am reading some excerpts from your book to 
Father Eleazar. (She has in her hands a Russian translation 
of my book about the Dachau concentration camp.) 

..About thirty kilometres from Pskov the Archimandrite 
tells the driver to stop and points to a cluster of buildings to the 
right of the road. 

Archimandrite: This is the town of Izborsk. Unfortunately 
we have no time for sightseeing, but you may at least take a 
look at it from this place so as to be able to tell your friends 
back home that you’ve been to Izborsk. 

(We leave the car. The Archimandrite points to one building 
after another, naming them and briefly relating their history. 
I can see that they are all very old, although it is impossible 
to make. out the details from the distance. The town lies on 
a hilly plain. The structure nearest to us is an old fortress wall 
somberly staring out over an expanse of lush fields and 
meadows. ) 

Archimandrite: The fortress of Izborsk withstood -many 
sieges in the past, but not a single enemy soldier managed to get 
there, so it came to be called an “iron town’’. To say that Izborsk 
has a long and rich history is to say little or nothing, for it is 
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history in itself. Time seems to stand still here. Izborsk’s fortress 
walls, houses, churches and chapels are a monument to a glo- 
rious period in the history of this country. (The Archimandrite 
continues to point at distant buildings, the wide sleeves of his 
robe billowing in the breeze). The tower over there is called 
the Onion Tower. It is the first stone tower ever built in Izborsk. 
Originally the fortress had log walls which later on were re- 
placed by high stone walls. There are six massive towers in the 
town, all dating back to the 14th and 15th centuries. The old part 
of the town is on a hill, so it is seen quite well from here. Res- 
toration work is now going on in Izborsk. The progress is slow, 
because everything has to be done with meticulous care. As 
you see, one of the towers is rectangular in shape in contrast 
to the others which are round. Do you see a chapel next to that 
rectangular tower? 

I: That building of white stone? 

Archimandrite: Yes, the chapel with a green roof and blue 
dome. It is the Chapel of the Korsun Icon of the Mother of 
God, built in the 19th century. Soon we shall be passing by 
another chapel next to the road. We have never had any cases 
of vandalism in this area, because all the people here, including 
atheists, deeply respect our religion. The tower over there is 
called the Rowan Tree ‘Tower. Beyond it stands the Church of 
St. Sergiy of Radonezh and a belfry. Both have been fully 
restored to their former glory. Even the, bells have been restored 
and put back in place. It’s a pity you cannot see the Church of the 
Nativity of the Mother of God, for it is hidden by trees. The 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas is also almost completely hidden by 
trees, sO you can only see the dome. Well, such is Izborsk, 
a fortress that has never surrendered to the enemy. Let us get 
going now. As you know, our destination is Pechory. Its history 
is as rich as that of Izborsk, but unlike this mighty fortress, 
we see the quiet and cosy Pechory Monastery. 

(We move on and soon stop by the chapel the Archiman- 
drite mentioned during our brief stopover in Izborsk. 

The Archimandrite insists that I get out of the car and shoot 
the chapel. 

At last we arrive at the town of Pechory. The Archimandrite 
explains that it lies on the border between the Russian Federa- 
tion and the Soviet republics of Latvia and Estonia. 
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The town cannot be seen from a distance, for it nestles 
in a valley with hills on all sides. The surrounding landscape 
is austere. The old part of the town is encircled by a massive 
fortress wall which zigzags up and down from one newly 
restored tower to another. Visitors can see only one section of the 
wall up on the hills surrounding the monastery. At the foot 
of the hills the wall is concealed from view by trees and dense 
shrubbery. ‘ “ 

You feel the magic spell of the Pechory Monastery as soon 
as you enter it through the main gate with the Church of St. 
Nicholas mounted on top of that gate in the 16th century. 
Once you are inside you immediately forget that the place is 
confined within high fortress walls. The monastery grounds are 
a sea of greenery with fairy-tale buildings rising from that sea. 

After we wash up and leave our things in a monastically 
plain cell, we are received by ArcHimandrite Gavriil, the Father 
Superior. His secular name is Yuri Georgiyevich Steblyuchenko. 
As we are being introduced to him, some monks pass. by. I look 
around and see monks at work all over the place, with hammers 
and chisels in their hands. The only exception is two very old 
brethren basking in the spring sun, as they hobble along. The 
Father Superior says it is almost lunch time, so we shall be shown 
around the monastery after lunch. I take out my camera and 
ask the two Archimandrites to pose. They want to be photo- 
graphed together with Zhenia and my wife. 

A bell rings for lunch. All work stops. Monks come out 
of the various buildings and file into the refectory. As they 
walk, their loose robes rustle and billow in the gentle wind. 

The refectory is a spacious hall with three rows of long 
tables. We are seated next to high-ranking clergy. The Father 
Superior takes a seat at the head of that table. 

I see a kaleidoscopic succession of faces ranging from youth- 
ful to very old, their faces expressing serene and mysterious 
happiness.in that secluded monastic world of theirs. 

Vegetable soup is served. The whole congregation lift their 
voices in a prayer, its strains sound impressive in the ancient 
building. Then everybody begins to eat. 

Just as at the Theological Academy in Leningrad, a monk 
is saying prayers throughout the meal. This time however, he 
stands behind a lectern instead of sitting at the head table. 
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I ask Zhenia what he is saying.) 

Zhenia: He is reading from the hagiography of a saint who 
is commemorated today. (There follows an exchange of words 
between her and a monk at her side.) This is a long-standing 
tradition at the monastery. 

It is fast, so the meal is quite meager, to say the least. 
Some boiled potatoes without any sauce. A vegetable dish which 
my wife recognises as egg-plant paste. And that is all! I don’t 
know what Russian monks eat when they are not fasting, but 
they clearly seem to stick to a strict diet. That notwithstanding, 
they are always in good fettle. 

The dessert consists of a small bun. I notice that most of the 
lunchers do not even touch it. I understand they are mortifying 
the flesh as befits a monk during fast. 

When the repast is over the refectory again resounds with 
a deep-toned choral. 

As we leave the refectory a hieromonk by the name of 
Naanail joins our small company. A hieromonk is a monk who 
is also a priest. Archimandrite Eleazar of Pskov also accom- 
panies us, but stays in the background. Here is a recording of 
my conversation with Hieromonk Naanail: 

Hieromonk: The thick stone wall around the monastery is 
ten metres high and 1,800 metres long. There are nine towers 
along the wall. In the past the monastery was besieged many 
times by foreign invaders. Our ancestors were true patriots, 
just as we are today. Outside the monastery we have five hectares 
of arable land. 

I: Are you happy here? 

Hieromonk (with genuine surprise): Of course, we are. We 
are close to God here. 

I: Do you know much about life beyond the monastery 
walls? Do you follow world developments? 

Hieromonk: We are monks. We have voluntarily retired 
from wordly life. We seek communion with God and try to get 
a profound understanding of His teachings. We are predomi- 
nantly concerned with the spiritual, rather than the temporal. 
On the other hand, we feel that secular life, too, is among 
God’s many concerns, so we also take interest in it. We are 
convinced that world peace is what mankind needs more than 
anything else, so we constantly pray for it. 
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I: Many prayers for peace were said in the past, too, but 
wars were fought all the same. 

Hieromonk: The believers should work together to secure, 
with God’s help, peace on earth for all time. It is heartwarming 
to know that our views in regard to peace are shared in many 
countries. We know that there are peace champions among 
clergymen in the USA. A world conference of religious workers 
was recently held in.Mostow. Its participants included a group 
of clergymen from the United States. 

Zhenia: Mr van Eck has sufficient information about that 
conference. 

I: May I ask a few questions about your monastery? How 
did such monasteries come into being many centuries ago? 

Hieromonk: There are caves here which you will see soon. 
In the 15th century they were discovered by some monks who 
made their home there, following the example of the early 
Christians of Rome. The monastery was founded in 1473, 
when the Church of the Dormition of the Mother of God was 
built in one of the caves. The other buildings and the fortress 
wall were erected in the second half of the 16th century under 
Father Superior Korniliy. A man of broad education and a con- 
noisseur of the arts, he turned the monastery into an impreg- 
nable fortress. Upon his death he was declared a saint. One of 
the towers here is 25 metres high. The refectory was built in 
1896. The monks gather there twice a day, for lunch and supper. 
The building over there was erected in 1800 and houses a 
hospital and the Church of St. Lazarus, the patron saint of the 
sick. The hospital is intended for old and ailing brethren. 
That building was put up in 1827. We have monks’ cells there. 

I; How many monks are there in the monastery? 

Hieromonk: One hundred, but not all of them are here at 
the moment. There is a shortage of priests in some parishes, 
so several monks have been sent there to perform priestly 
duties. As‘a rare exception, a thoroughly devout layman may 
be ordained priest by the head of the diocese even if that layman 
has no theological education. Later on ‘he can make up for 
it by attending special courses. Ordainment of laymen used to 
be a rather common occurrence at the dawn of Christianity 
and has ever since remained a tradition with our Church to 
which we firmly adhere. 
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I. Back in the refectory I saw a teenage boy in lay clothes. 
Does he want to become a monk? 

Hieromonk: No, I don’t think so. That boy is somewhat 
feeble-minded. One day he came here to pray and decided to 
stay, because he felt happy in the monastery. He lives with us 
and helps us. People.from the outside also come to help. There 
is an eighty-year-old man who comes here every day to tend the 
flowers. Oh, there he is! Do you see that old man standing by.... 

Zhenia: He mentions some kind of bush, but I don’t know 
the Dutch name for it. 

I: It could be high-bush cranberry for all I know. There are 
similar shrubs growing by the pond near my home. We call 
them snow balls. 

(Zhenia translates that to Father Naanail.) 

Hieromonk: That’s a beautiful name. Those flowers do look 
like snow balls. 

I: And what is the building behind those bushes? 

Hieromonk: That is the Church of the Annunciation. It 
was built in 1541 in honour of the spread of Christianity in 
Russia. It took several centuries to christianise the whole of 
Russia. St. Korniliy, whom I mentioned earlier, did very much 
to christianise this territory and the neighbouring lands. Now, 
the church over there was built to mark the monastery’s 400th 
anniversary. Services are held there in winter, because we have 
a heating system installed in that church. 

I: Why are your divine services so long? 

Hieromonk: What is the good of a hasty prayer? When pray- 
ing to God, we want to feel His presence and hear His voice. 
The purpose of a divine service is to bring worshippers closer to 
God and purify their souls in His loving presence. To make 
this possible, one’s body and soul must be completely free from 
petty mundane cares and ambitions. It takes time to shake them 
off so that one is fully prepared to open one’s heart to God. 
Now, is it true that some divine services in the West only take 
half an hour? 

I: It is, but on feasts and Sundays the Mass lasts a whole hour. 

Hieromonk: Our Sunday and festal services last five hours. 
Our weekday services last three hours. Can one get prepared to 
open one’s heart to God in just half an hour? I don’t think 
that is possible, considering that one comes to church burdened 
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with all sorts of worldly cares and vexations which hinder his 
or her communication with God. 

I (pointing to a bower or pergola from which the soft 
babble of water is heard): What is that, a well or a spring? 

Hieromonk: That is a spring of holy water. When the 
Poles or Swedes made raids on this territory the monastery 
gave refuge to many people from the neighbouring villages. We 
are very fortunate to have holy water within the monastery walls. 

I: Why do you call this water holy? Is it known to have 
worked miracles? 

Hieromonk: Whenever our ancestors found a source of 
water in places where they prayed they said it was holy water. 
The monks of this monastery possess great powers which are 
imparted to all things they touch. (As we walk along, the Hiero- 
monk points to a church which seems to glitter like a gem in 
the sun.) This is the Dormition Cathedral, our main church. 
To the left of it rises the Grand Bell-Tower. The building 
across the lane is the Vestry. The Vestry was built in 1600. It 
used to be a storage place for the monastery’s valuables and 
priceless works of art many of which had been donated by the 
tsars, as well as princes, boyars, and merchants. Unlike all other 
churches of this monastery, which are either round or cross- 
shaped if viewed from above, the Dormition Cathedral is a 
rectangular building. As you see, some frescoes have survived 
on its outer walls. Of course, you have seen other Russian 
churches of this kind. For example, the Cathedral of St. Sophia 
in Kiev is particularly beautiful. Did you ever see it? 

I: Yes, a few years ago. I have a friend in Kiev. He is a Jew 
and, like myself, is a former inmate of Dachau. When I paid him 
a visit he showed me the St. Sophia with pride, instead of taking 
me to the synagogue. : 

Hieromonk: Our churches, too, are very beautiful. Apart 
from the, walls, the drums which carry the domes, and the tri- 
angular recesses over the second-storey windows are also fres- 
coed. With its yellow walls and white pilasters, the cathedral 
is a typical example of Russian 18th-century baroque. 

The building has been thoroughly restored. Please- note 
the unusual structure of the domes: a drum carries a blue dome 
studded with gold stars, which, in turn, carries a smaller drum 
crowned with a small gold dome. The latter is topped with 
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a spire carrying a still smaller dome surmounted with a cross. 
The Grand Bell-Tower was built in 1523. It is attached to the 
cathedral, but these are separate buildings. The bell-tower is 
positioned at an angle to the cathedral. As you see, it is complete- 
ly white and topped with two small light-blue domes. There are 
seven floors in the bell-tower with several bells hung on each 
floor. Over each big bell there are one or two smaller bells. 

(The Hieromonk pauses for a moment, then says something 
to Zhenia. He is a very old man, but his voice is clear, his 
gait steady and his eyes are keen.) 

Zhenia: His Reverence has written a number of poems about 
the monastery. He says that one of them fits into the melody 
of our State Anthem.... All.right, now we are going to see the 
cathedral and next we'll be shown the caves. 

(We are standing at the head of a romantic bridge with 
a graceful parapet. On its opposite side a broad flight of steps 
descends to a square in front of the cathedral. The square is 
paved with slabs of rose-coloured stone. On our left stands the 
two-storey Vestry with its spheric green roof and a blue dome 
topped with a gold cross.) | 

Hieromonk: One of our monastery’s most sacred possessions 
is the Vladimir Icon of the Mother of God. It dates back to 
the 15th century and is believed to have the power to work 
miracles. In the past it helped the monastery to stand many 
a siege. Many times it was taken to war and always proved 
helpful. It is kept in this cathedral together with another hal- 
lowed icon depicting the Dormition of the Mother of God. 
We also have the relics of St. Korniliy here. Apart from this 
cathedral and other fine churches, the monastery is widely 
known for its caves which are situated along three quarters of 
its perimeter. At one time it was immensely rich, for it received 
donations without number both from aristocracy and com- 
mon people. It used its wealth to help the local folk during 
periods of trial. It has always attracted thousands upon thousands 
of worshippers. At present we hold vespers every night. On 
Sundays and feasts we also have matins. Every Sunday crowds 
of people come here from all towns and villages in the vicinity. 
Every time there are three or four days off in a row we have 
visitors from all parts of the country. All the Russians, believers 
and atheists alike, dream of visiting our monastery. Many a Rus- 
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sian will envy you if you. tell them you’ve been to Pechory. 
There are days when whole trainloads of people arrive here 
from Moscow, Leningrad and Riga. In addition to crowds of 
tourists, the monastery attracts numerous worshippers. Many 
come by car, so every Sunday you can see at least two hundred 
cars parked outside the monastery. Our visitors are very tactful 
and considerate. They never inconvenience us even when they 
come in numbers. They all know our rules. A tourist will always 
step aside to let a monk pass. The visitors freely use their photo- 
graphic and cine cameras, but they never disturb us. Many 
worshippers come here with the sole purpose of praying before 
our icons, especially those which are known to work miracles. 
I write verse about all things I see around me. The monastery 
becomes more and more beautiful with every passing day. 
Many people donate valuable things and large sums of money 
to the monastery. The State, too, helps us a lot. Above all, it 
helps us restore old buildings and works of art. Our icons have 
been restored by an exceptionally gifted artist who also taught 
local icon painters the secrets of his craft. It took him 41 years 
to restore the icons—an effort that has turned our monastery 
into one of the most famous monasteries in the country. The 
Judgement Day was painted in 1523. Over there you can see 
16th-century frescoes depicting St. Onufriy and St. Savva, and 
then Antoniy of Pechory and Antoniy the Great. Yes, this 
monastery has always been one of the most famous in Russia. 

I: I presume it is extremely rich in tradition. 

Hieromonk: What is a tradition? I would say our monastery 
is a tradition in itself. Our tradition is the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, which have been passed down to us whole and unchanged 
Our Church, too, has always been unchanged. Customs and 
rites may change, but not Christ’s teachings and the Church. 

I: | have never seen a confessional in a Russian church 
and even thought you had no confessionals at all, but there 
is something that looks like one. (I point to a throne-like gilded 
armchair.) 

Zhenia (shaking her head): No, that is not a confessional. 
I remember somebody told us there were no confessionals in 
Russian churches. 

Hieromonk: That armchair dates back to the 18th century. 
It was intended for the tsars. 
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I. Did the tsars visit this monastery? ” 

Hieromonk: Yes, each tsar visited it at least once. 

I: All right, you have no confessionals, but where and how 
do people confess to a priest in your country? Do you practice 
the ritual of confession? 

Hieromonk: Of course, we do. It is one of our Holy Sacra- 
ments. In Russia confessants stand in file one behind another. 
The first faces the priest and confesses, looking straight into 
his eyes. 

I: I am afraid that those behind the confessant may hear 
what is being said. 

Hieromonk: Our churchgoers are tactful enough not to 
listen. 

I: Is one granted absolution from sin after a confession? 

Hieromonk: It is not as simple as that. Having heard a 
confession, a Catholic priest is supposed to say something like 
this: “I absolve thee from thy sins in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit”. A Lutheran or Anglican 
confessor is supposed to say: “I forgive thee thy sins” or, simply, 
“I forgive thee’’. It sounds as if the priest were God. The Russian 
Orthodox postconfession formula has this wording: “May Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, forgive thee, and by the authority conferred 
on me by God I forgive thee and absolve thee of all thy sins 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son.” 

I: How about penance? 

Hieromonk: The confessor has no authority to impose pe- 
nance. He may only advise that the sinner recite certain prayers 
or do something in expiation of his or her sins. 

I: Now, what is the ambo? 

Zhenia: Ambo? Never heard that word. 

I: It cropped up in one of my conversations, but I dtdn’t 
ask about its meaning. 

Hieromonk: Ambo is an elevated platform in front of the 
Holy Gates, from which the Gospel, the Epistles of the Apostles, 
and sermons are read. 

I: Strangely enough, I have never seen incense being used 
in your churches. Do you use it? 

Hieromonk: Why, we do. Every morning in every church 
the priest asperses icons with incense, the deacon or some other 
church attendant standing by with a lighted candle in hand. 
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I: How do you observe 'Good Friday? 

Hieromonk: Good Friday is a term adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. We call it Great Friday. It is the Friday two 
days before Easter, which is annually observed in churches as 
the anniversary of the Crucifixion of Christ. It begins with an 
early mourning service and ends late at night with a ceremonial 
round-the-church procession which is meant to bring back the 
events related to the burial of Christ. 

I: Is pilgrimage still being practiced in the Russian Orthodox 
Church? 

Hieromonk: Is it still being practiced in the Roman Catholic 
Church? In old days the faithful made pilgrimages to Rome. 
People of means could go as far as the Promised Land. Now 
Russian worshippers make pilgrimages to famous monasteries 
where they seek spiritual solace and practical assistance from 
saint monks. Every day thousands of people pray before the 
relics of St. Serafim of Sarov and St. Parasceve, the patron saint 
of the family and the symbol of chastity. 

I: What is your attitude towards birth control? 

Hieromonk: The birth rate is relatively low in this country, so 
this problem does not concern us yet. 

I: You have the answers to all my questions. Are you omni- 
scient? 

Hieromonk (with a chuckle): Oh, no. My knowledge is 
quite limited. 

I. I was told about the abolition of the Patriarchate by Peter 
the Great. Could you describe that event in some detail? 

Hieromonk: Peter the Great abolished the Patriarchate in 
1721 in order to bring the Church under state control. The 
Patriarch—the head of the Church—was replaced by a body 
known as the Holy Synod. Composed of specially selected 
clergymen who implicitly obeyed Peter’s orders, it was control- 
led over by the Chief Procurator who was personally appointed 
by the tsar. The Synod suppressed dissent and censored all 
publications in the country. The tsar demanded that every rural 
priest see to it that his peasant flock listen attentively to sermons 
preached to them and instill in their children fear of God and 
unquestioning obedience to the tsar. Men under thirty years of 
age could no longer take monastic vows. The Church was 
turned into a pillar of absolutism. It goes without saying that 
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a large part of the priesthood were resolutely opposed to Peter’s 
new line. We want to function within, and coexist with, the 
State, but we do not want to be controlled by it. From the very 
beginning the Soviet Government was fully aware of our stand 
on that matter and restored the Patriarchate, thus legalising 
the separation of the Church from the State. 

I: How do you view the ecumenical movement? 

Hieromonk: We do not indulge in illusions and fully realise 
how far we are from our goal. We are aware of the many 
factors which hinder progress towards worldwide interconfes- 
sional unity. We clearly see that our split is a terribly wrong 
thing. Many strive to change the existing state of affairs. We 
take an active part in the work of the World Council of 
Churches. Do you have any more questions? We don’t have 
much time. The bells will be ringing soon and we still have to 
see the caves. ; 

I: The bells? You mean you have a carillon here? 

Zhenia: There is no carillon in this church. You will hear bell 
ringing, which has age-old traditions. It is something absolutely 
unique. 

(All of a sudden the sun breaks through the clouds, inundat- 
ing the church with warm light and turning the iconostasis into 
a cascade of molten goid. The Hieromonk notices my admiring 
look.) 

Hieromonk: Had you seen this iconostasis two or three de- 
cades ago you wouldn’t believe your eyes now. You would think 
you were hallucinating. The recent history of this monastery 
is marked by dramatic events. After the October Revolution of 
1917 this territory was incorporated into Estonia, then a bour- 
geois republic. When Estonia joined the USSR, the monastery 
was returned to Russia, but it was a far cry from what it used 
to be. The uncared-for priests’ vestments were a pitiful sight. 
The icons were in a dreadful state. A major restoration project 
was carried out in the period between 1950 and 1960, but the 
monastery was fully restored to its former glory only a few years 
ago. Now you can see the results of the restoration. Look at this 
icon of the Moscow school, depicting three saints. It is basically 
a study in three colours—green, red, and gold—which symbolise 
life, piety, and holiness. I have already mentioned some other 
very old and much revered icons among those we have here. 
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I (pointing to an icon bearing an image of the Virgin Mary): 
I think this icon is reminiscent of the Czestochowa Icon of the 
Mother of God, the most hallowed image of the Mother of God 
in Poland. Do you agree with me? 

Hieromonk: In 1581 the monastery was besieged by the Poles 
who wanted to seize and take away this icon, because they 
knew it did look like the \Czestochowa image of the Mother of 
God. You are not the first person to note the likeness which 
is misleading, however, for this icon depicts the Kazan Icon of 
the Mother of God. Many a poem have been devoted to this 
place of sanctity and heroism. Even the enemies were struck 
by its sanctity and the patriotism of the monks. 

I: Does that apply to the time of the German occupation? 

Hieromonk: They left us alone. In 1943 they sent over some 
priests from Lithuania with instructions to tell the local popula- 
tion to keep law and order and not to resist the Germans. It is 
absolutely incomprehensible why the invaders took nothing 
away from our churches, considering their barbarities in other 
places.... But, when the advancing Soviet Army was only twenty- 
five kilometres from here a group of German soldiers came to 
the monastery and told the Father Superior that the monks must 
go away. They were going to blow up the monastery, to raze it 
to the ground. The monks flatly refused to leave, saying: ‘““We 
are monks. We shall never leave our monastery. We shall die 
here if that is the will of God.’”’ The Germans went away. I am 
sure it was a miracle that they didn’t blow it up. 

I: I understand that there were no conflicts between the 
monks and the Germans. Am I right? 

Hieromonk: One day some Germans came to the monastery 
and told the monks to mark Hitler’s birthday. The Father 
Superior was ordered to announce in his sermon that Germany 
would win the war. He refused to do that, saying: “I don’t know 
who will win the war.” So the Germans had all their trouble 
for nothing and left. Next they came to the convent in Pskov and 
demanded that the nuns tell the same thing to the worshippers. 
The Mother Superior said: “I don’t know who will win the war. 
Someday our soldiers may cross your border. Maybe yov will 
see them enter Berlin.” All those present dreaded that the 
Germans would kill her on the spot, but they left without doing 
her any harm. 
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(We leave the cathedral. The Hieromonk looks up at the 
tower clock. The bells will start ringing at half past three. We 
still have time for seeing the caves.... 

We enter a cave and find ourselves in a dark, silent void. 
The Hieromonk lights a torch, and shadows start dancing on 
the walls. I lose my footing and Zhenia grabs hold of my arm 
to keep me from falling.) 

I: Are there any interesting things in these caves? 

Hieromonk: That depends on your idea of an interesting 
thing. Well, here are passages with burial places of monks. 

I: Is it always so dark in the caves? 

Hieromonk: Yes, it is always dark here. 

I: What’s the length of these passages? 

Hieromonk: Some 200 metres. 

I: How many passages are there in the caves? 

Hieromonk: Five. 

I; You mean there are five 200-metre passages or corridors 
here? 

Hieromonk: No, that’s the total length of all the corridors. 
And there are about ten thousand graves. here. Monks are still 
buried in these caves. 

I: Is this monastery the only one with caves and passages? 
I mean in Russia? 

Hieromonk: There are caves in some other monasteries as 
well. In Kiev, for instance. Those are open to sightseers. 

I; How old are these caves? 

Hieromonk: As old as the hills, I think. As I told you, they 
were discovered in the middle of the 15th century. I’ve written 
several poems about these caves. 

(On leaving the caves, we sit for some time on a bench 
near the Vestry, basking in the sun. Zhenia tells our host that 
he should publish his verse. He only shakes his head in reply....) 

I: How many churches are there in this monastery? 

Hieromonk: There are seven in which divine services are 
held. 

(Later, when I tried to call to mind the names of all those 
churches, I could only think of six. I guess the Hieromonk also 
counted in the St. Michael Cathedral which is outside the 
monastery.) 

_ Zhenia: Any more questions, Ludo? It’s almost half past 
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three. At four we shall be paying a visit to the Father Superior. 
(Her face brightens up with an impish smile.) We are invited 
for a cup of Russian tea. 

I: Do the bells start ringing at half past three every day? 

Hieromonk: Only on religious feasts and Sundays. Today 
they will be ringing specially for you. 

I: Oh, really? That’s great honour. 

Hieromonk: You have come from a far-away country, so it 
would be a sin not to let you hear our bells. More often than 
not monastery bells in Russia have special names. In. this 
monastery the three biggest bells were donated by three tsars, 
namely, Ivan the Terrible, Boris Godunov, and Peter the Great. 
The two pairs of bells hung above the biggest ones are known 
as “jingle bells’. The four medium-size bells hung in the 
middle of the bell-tower are called ‘“‘secondo bells’. There are 
also “burlak” bells. Our biggest bell weighs four tons. Over 
more than five centuries these bells heralded important events 
and warned about approaching Polish, Swedish or Lithuanian 
armies, calling on the people to defend their land. 

I: I know the words which designate the ranks of clergy at 
the top levels of your hierarchy, such as archimandrite, bishop, 
archbishop, metropolitan, and patriarch. On the other hand, 
I only have a very vague idea about the grades of clergy at 
the bottom of your hierarchy. 

Hieromonk: Let’s take an ordinary church. Its clerics include 
one or more sextons, one or more deacons, and one or more 
priests. Several churches come under a Dean or Superintendent 
Dean. 

I: It’s just as in the Roman Catholic Church. Now, what is 
your personal opinion of the Roman Catholic Church? 

Hieromonk: Our split is a real tragedy. I am sure it was en- 
gineered not without the devil’s participation, who put up 
something like the Tower of Babel between our two Churches 
so that we ceased to understand each other. Serious contacts 
between our two Churches were only established in the late 
1950s during the pontificate of His Holiness Pope John XXIII. 
His views in regard to the relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and other Christian Churches differed from those of his 
predecessors. He used to say that we were all united by the 
spirit of Christian love. His Holiness Patriarch Alexiy stated 
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in 1962: “With God’s help, the differences that divide us will 
be removed if our two Churches are guided by goodwill’. As I 
said, there have been regular contacts between our Churches 
since that time. I am only a monk, so I don’t know how fre- 
quently representatives of our Churches meet to.discuss various 
problems, but in my: opinion, the rapprochement between our 
two Churches is too slow. Yet there is one issue on which we 
are in full accord: we all pray for world peace and disarmament. 

I: How do you regard the Protestants? 

Hieromonk: Our Church has been in contact with all the 
Protestant denominations since the Reformation, that is, since 
the 16th century. After World War II, the contacts became 
livelier and gained in scope. A significant event in the develop- 
ment of our relations was the visit to Moscow in 1952 of Dr Mar- 
tin Niemdller, head of the Evangelical Church in Hessen- 
Nassau, West Germany. A convinced anti-fascist, he had been 
thrown into the Nazi extermination camp at Sachsenhausen. 
Dr Niemdller was awarded the Lenin Peace Prize as an out- 
standing peace champion. His visit brought our Church and the 
Protestant Church closer together. The process of uniting all 
Christians continues and I am sure that some day the dream of 
worldwide Christian unity will come true. 

I: What do you call the head-dress worn by your clergy? 
I have noted that it may be of different colours. 

Hieromonk: The Russian word for it is “klobuk’”. White 
klobuks are only worn by patriarchs and metropolitans. The 
rest of the clergy wear black ones, sometimes also dark-red, 
dark-blue and dark-green. 

I: According to the Soviet Constitution, education is the 
prerogative of the State. How does that clause of the Consti- 
tution tally with the existence of theological seminaries and 
academies in this country? 

Hieromonk: You know. that our Church is separated from 
the State. That means that within her domain the Church is free 
to do whatever she deems necessary. The Council of Ministers 
of the USSR ruled just recently that any person who wishes 
to enroll iri a theological seminary or academy is absolutely 
free to-quit his job. 

I: The Roman Catholic Church has a special board of men 
in each parish, whose job is to manage or dispose of the church 
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property and perform administrative functions. Do you have 
similar boards? _ 

Hieromonk: In every Russian church there is a board or 
council which consists of twenty persons, both clerics and 
laymen, who perform the functions you’ve mentioned. 

I: Are all the monks in this monastery priests? I am asking 
this question because the members of some monastic orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church are divided into what we call 
paters and brethren. The former are priests. The latter live 
and work in a monastery and wear cassocks, but they are 
not priests. 

Hieromonk: That is quite similar to what we have in our 
Church. Not all our monks are priests, but they are all equal 
in all other respects. 

I: Do you mind if I come back to the problem of confession? 
As I told you, there are several confessionals in every Roman 
Catholic Church with a priest in each of them, so a confessant 
can choose a confessor among those priests. 

Hieromonk: Our worshippers, too, have a choice of confes- 
sors. The latter usually wait for confessants in the fore-part 
of the nave. Any churchgoer is free to choose a confessor 
among those priests. 

I: I have never met a Russian clergyman who would say 
bad things about the Soviet system. Do you think the common 
believers’ attitude towards the regime is the same? Do they en- 
counter problems on their jobs, in trains, in restaurants? I’ve 
been too busy lately to be able to talk with them. 

Zhenia: You had ample opportunity to meet and talk with 
dozens of common people when you were collecting material for 
your previous book about the Soviet Union. There is no doubt 
that if you asked them these questions now their answers would 
be the same. 

Hieromonk: The worshippers here are persons from all walks 
of life. There is no persecution of people on religious grounds 
in this country. This is guaranteed by our Constitution. All 
citizens of the USSR have the right to profess any religion 
and perform religious rites unless in doing so they violate the 
law, infringe on the rights of other citizens and expose other 
people’s health to risk or danger. It goes without saying that reli- 
gious rites and practices must not clash with the law. 
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The bells start ringing. The Hieromonk’tries to speak louder, 
but his voice is drowned in the booming sounds, as is the 
ceaseless chirruping of birds. 

I really wish you could hear the bells of Pechory and see 
the bell ringers in action. 

A set of three enormous bells is fastened to a stout wooden 
beam placed in the vertical position. A thick, long rope, is knot- 
ted into a loop. Two monks, both young hefty fellows, grip the 
rope, each putting one foot into the loop. Other monks are 
ringing smaller bells. | 

To ring the big bells, the wooden beam is first swung into 
pendulum motion. A moment later a monk, pulling the rope, 
is almost thrown into the air and presses hard with his feet 
on the loop to swing the beam back. When the rhythm is set 
the other bells join in, at first the medium-size ones and then 
the smallest bells with their silvery tinkling. 

I was literally carried away by the ringing of the bells. I realise 
it would be a shame to leave Pechory without hearing them. 
Their sound is something I have never heard before. I expected 
that sound to be solemn, resonant and maybe a little mono- 
tonous, but what I hear is harmony itself, an orderly combina- 
tion of high-, medium- and low-pitched sounds with a perfect 
rhythm. Can this be called music? Is there a melody in the ring- 
ing of these bells? It is changing continually.... The bells are 
bringing good news. They are singing of joy, freedom, and peace. 
It is Russia speaking to me, telling me about her past and present. 
In the booming of the mammoth bells I hear the thud of hoofs. 
The jingle bells call to mind a galloping Russian troika.... 

At first I thought that my companions and I were the only 
listeners, but—lo and behold!—a crowd of people gathers 
around the belfry attracted by the festive ringing of bells—men, 
women and children. Before each new melody the ringing 
gradually dies down and only the main bells can be heard, but 
in a few moments all the bells ririg together again, their voices 
united in a surging, joyously exultant paean. 

Naturally, my tape recorder was on and I'll have those 
bells on tape. The cine camera in one hand and mike in the 
other, I scamper around the belfry heedless of the pain in my 
old legs, eager to record all the sounds and film whatever I can. 
I shoot the narrow lane between the bell-tower and the Vestry. 
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The slowly swaying giant bells. The monks deftly handling the 
smaller bells. A close-up of the feet pressing hard on the rope 
loop. A large crowd of listeners. 
The ringing fills me with vivacity. I no longer feel tired. 
Oh Russia, how little do we, pragmatic Westerners, know 
about your ancient and rich culture! 


Q oN 


The ringing stops. The booming sound of the biggest bell 
dies away. The chirruping of birds is heard again. 

The Hieromonk Naanail and yours truly resume their conver- 
sation. 

I: Now I’m going to ask you a question to which I expect 
a frank and honest answer. I can switch off my tape recorder 
when you give me your answer. I promise not to publish what 
you are going to say if you don’t want me to.... All right, between 
you and me, what do you think of the atheistic Soviet regime? 
Don’t give me the opinion of your Church, I only want your 
personal opinion. 

Hieromonk: Well, at long last I hear that question. I knew 
all along I would. All foreign visitors ask me that question. 
The last one was an Italian. I told him the Soviet system comes 
from God. 

| bay 4 

Hieromonk: All power comes from God. That means God 
Himself vested our government with power. Isn’t that self- 
explanatory? We have our own faith and our own system 
which you call atheistic. Yes, the Party is atheistic, like it or not. 
Every nation is free to choose a political system to its liking. 
And God will protect the Soviet Union as He always did in the 
past. 

I: That bell ringing was just marvellous. I have never heard 
anything like that before. Is it the specialty, so to speak, of your 
monastery? 

Hieromonk: Yes, I should say so. As a matter of fact, practi- 
cally every Russian monastery has its own style of bell ringing. 
The bells of the Moscow Kremlin and Suzdal are widely popu- 
lar but their ringing is mechanical. The bell ringing is very 
good in Rostov, but I don’t think that any Russian monastery 
can outdo Pechory in that old art. In addition, our bells are 
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certainly the most sonorous and melodious. Almost every Rus- 
sian church has a belfry with one or two bells, but that is nothing, 
of course, in comparison with a whole set of bells. There are 
many famous bells. Some are famous for their deep, velvety 
ring. Others are famous because they are related to important 
historical events. In distant past there were famous bells in 
Novgorod, Kiev, Vladimir, Polotsk, and other towns, but the art 
of bell ringing was then in its infancy. Bells call upon us to forget 
our earthly worries. With only one or two bells in a belfry, 
bell ringing can be quite impressive if several churches or 
chapels chime simultaneously. At one time there were close 
to 5,000 bells in Moscow. When all the churches chimed, sum- 
moning the faithful to services they made up a mighty choir. 
But even that is no match for the Pechory bells, although as 
I am saying this I realise that I am not an impartial judge. 
Incidentally, some famous composers, namely, Tchaikovsky, 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, Glinka, and Glazunov, drew inspiration 
from the Pechory bells and incorporated bell ringing in their 
works. There is a soul-stirring heroic and epic quality in the 
ringing of church bells, which is so consonant with the heroic 
and noble Russian soul... 

I: Is Pechory the name of this monastery alone or also that 
of the town in which the monastery is situated? 

Hieromonk: Both. The town is small, but there are several 
churches in it: a Lutheran church, a Baptist church, and two 
Orthodox ones where the services are conducted in Lettish. We 
are not far from Latvia, so Letts constitute a sizeable propor- 
tion of the local population. This monastery, however, has al- 
ways been purely Russian. 

Zhenia: Did you notice that all the signs here are in two 
languages? Back in Petrozavodsk all the signs were in Russian 
and Karelian. In this town they are in Russian and Lettish. 

Hieromonk: All languages are equally treated by God. 
Languages should not be barriers separating people of different 
nationalities. 

(..At four o’clock sharp we enter the Father Superior’s 
quarters. The room in which the dinner table is laid could be 
described as rather plain, were it not for a few pieces of antique 
furniture. As on many previous occasions, the “cup of Russian 
tea” to which we are invited turns out to be a hearty meal. We 
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are treated to caviar, smoked salmon, crab meat, and other 
delicatessen. For dessert we have strawberries in whipped cream. 
Then tea is served. The conversation at the table is friendly, 
light and casual. 

After dinner I was presented with a beautiful gold-plated 
quartz watch and a LP autographed by Archimandrite Gavriil 
and featuring the Pechery bells. My wife and Zhenia also receive 
presents. Once again I burn with shame, for I cannot reciprocate. 
Take my word for it, whatever you hear or read about the hospi- 
tality of the Russian Orthodox Church may be an understate- 
ment, but never an exaggeration. 

As we take leave, the Father Superior says he hopes my 
prospective book about the Russian Orthodox Church will find 
responsive readership. I hope SO too, if I succeed in finding 
a publisher for it. 


On our way back to Pskov I had a chat with Archimandrite 
Eleazar. Too bad we were in a speeding ‘“‘Volga” car, for when 
later on I listened to the recording of that conversation I found 
that most of it was lost in the steady drone of the engine. What I 
could understand is given below. 

I: What do the Russian Orthodox clergy think of the “hammer 
and sickle” emblem? 

Archimandrite Eleazar: What do you mean? 

I: I am speaking about the emblem which for some people 
in the West is a symbol of “godlessness and oppression”. 

Zhenia: Are you serious? 

I: Yes, I am. Many people even find that emblem more re- 
pulsive than the swastika. 

(Zhenia makes a wry face as she translates that to Archi- 
mandrite. His expression changes to that of puzzlement and 
annoyance.) 

Archimandrite: The meaning of that emblem is very clear. 
The hammer symbolises the worker, and the sickle symbolises 
the peasant. Together they symbolise the alliance of workers 
and peasants. Is that not the most wonderful and peaceful 
symbol of a country? 

I: There are no pews in your churches. 

Archimandrite (Now his expression is totally impassive, 
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so I cannot tell if he is being serious or joking): There aren’t 
very many churchgoers in the West, so in a Western church 
one can sit and even lie down without incommoding other 
people. In this country there are so many worshippers that they 
have to stand to make room for others. 

Zhenia: it is a joke, of course, but it is not far from the truth. 
Remember those crowded churches in Leningrad and Zagorsk? 

Archimandrite: Yes, that was a joke, of course. But consider 
this: Christ was always standing as He addressed people. Why 
should we be sitting as we raise up our mind and heart to Him 
in prayer? The Russians have always prayed standing, both in 
church and at home. 

I: How many churches in Pskov are open for public worship? 

Archimandrite: Four, that is, four Russian Orthodox 
churches. 

I; Are there other churches in Pskov? 

Archimandrite: There are three more: an Old Believers’ 
Church, a Seventh-Day-Adventist Church, and a Baptist one. 

I: What is the population of Pskov? 

Archimandrite: About two hundred thousand. 

(We speed on, and presently Pskov comes into view, with 
its belfry and church domes, which we saw reflected in the 
river, as we drove closer. 

After supper we board the night train for Moscow, each 
of us carrying a large food parcel—a farewell gift of our kind 
hosts. On the train I have a chat with a middle-aged Russian 
gentleman.) 

I: Do you believe in God? 

Gentleman: No, I don’t. 

I: Perhaps you did in the past? 

Gentleman: No, I’ve never been a believer. 

I: Do you know many churchgoers? 

Gentleman: Yes, | do. There are some among my work- 
mates. Incidentally, my son and his bride often go to church 
to listen to choral singing. 

I: What would you say if they were converted? 

Gentleman: Nothing. Why should that bother me? If they 
take to religion that’s none of my business. Everyone in this 
country is free to choose between religion and atheism. I don’t 
think my son will ever take to religion, but if he does no one 
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will stop him, including myself. It doesn’t really matter whether 
one is a believer or atheist, aren’t we children of one and the 
same Motherland? 


..1 retired to my compartment. The curtains are pulled apart. 
A flamboyant sunset is reflected in the calm waters of an enor- 
mous lake. Through the window I see a lonely figure of an 
angler sitting amidst irises on the lakeshore. His obscure sil- 
houette is hardly distinguishable in the evening twilight. 
Serenity. Repose. Peace. 


AN APPEAL FOR PEACE 


Although the following appeal was sent to all news agencies, 
and to governments and prominent religious figures throughout 
the world, I never saw it in our press. This is a remarkable 
document. The ideas formulated in it are so important that 
I find it necessary to repeat it here verbatim. 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE: 
“RELIGIOUS WORKERS FOR SAVING THE SACRED GIFT 
OF LIFE FROM NUCLEAR CATASTROPHE” 


Moscow, 
May 10-14, 1982 


APPEAL TO THE LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 
OF ALL RELIGIONS 


Dear brothers and sisters, 

We appeal to you at a decisive moment in history, filled 
with ominous portents for the future. The menace of a nuclear 
holocaust capable of destroying the human race and life itself 
presents us with a threat such as we have never faced before. 

We who are launching this appeal— Buddhists, Christians, 
Hinduists, Muslims, Judaists, Shintoists, Sikhs and Zoroastrians 
from 90 countries of all the six continents, gathered in Moscow 
from May 10 to 14, 1982, to attend the World Conference: 
“Religious Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift of Life from 
Nuclear Catastrophe’”’. 

We appeal to you, dear brothers and sisters of all faiths 
in every country of the world, because together we constitute 
the majority of the world’s population and because, by assuming 
the moral obligation to work together, we can alter the course 
of history by appealing on the basis of our common love of 
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mankind, to the conscience of mankind and to those who take 
decisions on behalf of the nations. 


Part I 


1. We adhere to different religious convictions. We admit 
that we ourselves have not always striven for peace. We have 
quarrelled over our convictions and even waged wars in the 
name of religion. Today we come out together because a nuclear 
catastrophe threatens all of us in an equal measure regardless 
of whether we confess a creed or no creed at all. We have 
gathered here not to discuss our differences and not to produce 
some common syncretic religion. We are here because we feel 
a common threat to all of the human race and even to all life 
itself..We address this joint appeal to you, dear brothers and 
sisters of all religions in the world, and in your name to the 
conscience of mankind. 

2. We represent a multitude of different cultures, ideologies 
and political systems. We have among us men and women 
of all sorts of occupations: factory workers, government officials, 
statesmen and political figures, surgeons and therapists, profes- 
sors and researchers, scientists and public and religious figures. 
But all of us have come together as people of faith who are 
united by a common struggle to save the sacred gift of life 
from a nuclear catastrophe. 

3. We are not seeking to arrive at a common world outlook. 
Our understanding of reality differs, and we uncompromisingly 
adhere to our different religious convictions. But despite these 
differences, we can be together in asserting the many things 
that we all hold dear. Life is u sacred gift which is granted for 
us to nourish and develop. Peace is indispensable to life. War is 
contrary to life. Love, compassion and concern for all bring 
peace and give meaning to life. One should seek only the truth 
and live by the truth. Falsehood is evil and must be cast out. 
Hatred, aggression and greed lead to war and destroy life. 
It is necessary to combat injustice and enforced poverty and 
eliminate them. The pursuit of one’s own interests at the expense 
of one’s neighbour is contrary to all religions. Followers of 
different religions must learn to understand and respect one 
another. 
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4. As members of different faiths, we have held conflicting 
views on what justifies war and violence. However, new factor 
exists in the world today, which is that for the first time in history 
a nuclear catastrophe threatens all life. Nuclear war can only 
lead to a universal catastrophe. Therefore our faiths all agree 
on this very obvious point: there can never and under-no circum- 
stances be any justification for a nuclear war, which represents 
the gravest threat to mankind today. 

5. At this conference we have heard the voices of many 
people. We were moved to tears by what we heard from our 
sister from Japan, Mrs Machiyou Kurokawa, a survivor of 
Hiroshima, who told us what she experienced as a 16-year-old 
girl on that fateful morning of August 6, 1945—the raging fire 
and chilling silence, hundreds of thousands of people reduced 
to cinders, the spread of lethal radiation which carried off 
hundreds of thousands more lives, ten thousand péople suffering 
from burns and injuries crammed into a hospital with only 600 
beds, the smell of burning flesh, flesh peeling off the bones 
of those who were still alive, the small girls trailing their own 
skin behind them like rags. We heard this account in silent tears 
with a crushing sense of helplessness. 

6. We heard the voices of many people from different 
countries, large and small. We sensed the lack of security and 
fear experienced by people in small countries like Cyprus, still 
divided and suffering, or in Angola, Namibia and Zambia, living 
next to a powerful neighbour who is violating borders, bombing 
and shelling defenceless civilians. We shuddered at the thought 
of how this feeling of insecurity would have been increased, 
had the potential nuclear forces of states which have no respect 
for international law become a reality. 

7. Our brothers from the Middle East told us that this part of 
the world has now become a “seething cauldron”. The Lebanon 
is pouring out its life-blood; its unity and sovereignty are in 
danger: certain: groups are supplied with arms from abroad. 
This must be stopped without delay. The Palestinian people 
continue to suffer, deprived of their own home, of the right to 
self-determination and statehood. There is growing oppression 
and violation of human rights in the occupied territories. 
The special status of the Holy City of Jerusalem, sacred to three 
faiths, is in danger. The liberation of the occupied part of this 
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city is an indispensable condition of peace in that region. 

8. We heard our brothers and sisters from Europe, the cradle 
of modern civilisation, and the arena of two world wars within 
our century. It is filled with nuclear arms, and attempts are being 
made to introduce still more. A tiny spark in Europe, caused 
either by inflamed passions or by sheer accident, could start off 
a fire that could rapidly engulf the whole world. It is therefore 
not surprising that the peoples of Europe are expressing their 
protest in massive demonstrations on an unprecedented scale. 

9. We heard our brothers and sisters from Central and South 
America, from Africa and Asia, from all parts of the world, all 
demanding: ban nuclear weapons, establish justice; negotiate; 
do not interfere in each other’s internal affairs, abandon war and 
strive for peace! . 

Part II 

1. If life on Earth is to be saved, we must abandon the false 
understanding of national security and narrow national interests 
and become aware of the menace that hangs over all of mankind 
and over life itself. Mankind must be able to identify the common 
dangers which threaten it and launch a struggle against such 
things as: 

(a) the priority mistakenly given to narrow national interests 
and national security instead of to common interests and security 
of the-whole of mankind; 

(b) the erroneous idea of security as resting on force of arms, 
either nuclear or conventional, and striving to ensure one’s own 
security by destroying others; the false idea that greater amounts 
of weapons produce greater security; 

(c) attempts to gain profit by escalating the arms race and 
aggravating local conflicts with a view to boosting arms sales; 

(d) The inability to combat injustice at home and in interna- 
tional relations, to eradicate exploitation and oppression, igno- 
rance and poverty, hunger and malnutrition, religious and com- 
munal hatred and racism; 

(e) male domination in all social systems, as a result of which 
the female half of mankind is‘denied full participation in deci- 
sion-making and leadership; 

(f) falsehood in international relations, including self-justi- 
fication, the suppression of the truth, false views about our- 
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selves and about the supposed enemy; 

(g) the lust for power, the desire of one country to gain 
superiority over others and dominate them. 

2. If life is to be saved, peace must not be separated from 
justice for all; it is only peace with justice that can be a durable 
peace. Peace and justice must become a common concern of 
everyone—the rich and the poor, the underdeveloped and the 
advanced. We must not remain passive in a situation when many 
people lose faith in the value of their own life and become 
indifferent to dying under the pressure of social and economic 
circumstances. 

3. To save life, science and technology, these most powerful 
tools in the hands of mankind, must not be subordinated to war 
and profit-seeking as they are now, but must serve the genuine 
interests of mankind—the eradication of disease, illiteracy, 
hunger and malnutrition, poverty and suffering. 

4. To save life, mankind must unite. Followers of all religions, 
and atheists, must work together and put pressure on the deci- 
sion-makers and government leaders to make them: 

(a) abandon confrontation, meet at the conference table and 
accept each other just as they are, with all their ideological and 
political differences; 

(b) work out, on the basis of a programme of action for 
disarmament, an effective time-scale with fixed deadlines for 
the different stages of anew comprehensive programme of disar- 
mament which, we hope, will be adopted by the Second Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament in June- 
July of 1982; 

(c) put an immediate freeze on the present level of all 
nuclear arms as a first step to their planned reduction and li- 
quidation; 

(d) begin the liquidation of a considerable part of the cur- 
rently available arsenals of nuclear weapons, thus demonstrating 
good faith with respect to agreements on disarmament and 
giving new hope to mankind. This could be done by all the 
nuclear powers unilaterally, as well as on a bilateral and multi- 
lateral basis and on the principle of equal security for all; 

(e) conclude, ratify and implement an international conven- 
tion banning all chemical and climatological weapons; 

(f) proclaim and establish nuclear-free zones in South 
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Africa, the Middle East, Europe, the Indian Ocean, Asia and all 
other regions where this is possible and necessary, as has been 
done in Latin America; 

(g) launch a well-financed, massive and effective campaign, 
supported by the UN, to make children and adults everywhere 
aware: of the terrible consequences of nuclear war, not only for 
the present but also for the future generations, for all life on our 
planet, by using the massymedia,,places of worship, trade unions, 
schools and programmes of managerial training. Disseminate 
information and show films about Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
draw on the experience and research of institutions investigating 
problems of peace, international organisations of physicians, etc. 

5. To save life, religious organisations and the world public 
must co-operate with all other bodies in order to expose 
currently prevailing doctrines which are dangerously misleading, 
such as: - 

(a) the belief that people can obtain personal shelters that 
will protect them from a nuclear attack; 

(b) the belief that it is possible to conduct and win a nuclear 
war, that there is such a thing as a “limited” nuclear war which 
can be fought with weapons of enhanced radiation that only 
kill people, leaving material values intact; 

(c) the belief that security can be gained by a pre-emptive 
strike capability; 

(d) the view that greater numbers of weapons offer greater 
security; 

(e) the view that one country can gain security at the expense 
of the security of other countries; 

(f) the belief that human civilisation can survive a nuclear 
war. 

6. To save life, religious people and organisations should: 

(a) give active and enthusiastic support to genuine peace 
movements and anti-war demonstrations; 

(b) buy air-time of the mass media and broadcast educational 
programmes on disarmament;.exert pressure on the media so 
that they make better use of their potential and influence to 
demand peace and educate the public in the spirit of peace; 

(c) use all the means at their disposal, including pulpits, 
publications, festivals and services of worship to promote the 
campaign for peace with justice, and disarmament; 
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(d) launch and support campaigns for negotiations through- 
out the world. 

7. But first and foremost, the religions of the world should 
condemn with one voice as a moral evil the production, develop- 
ment, testing and deployment of all types of nuclear weapons 
by any quarters. This is not a political, but above all a moral 
issue. Religions must speak in a humble tone, being mindful of 
the fact that in the past they were parties to wars and violence. 
But they must speak out clearly, loudly and unambiguously, 
since it is the sacred gift of life which is at stake. 

8. We address this appeal to our brothers and sisters of va- 
rious faiths, urging them to say nothing and do nothing that 
would insult the religious feelings or the lawful and just rights 
of the followers of other religions. Peaceful coexistence and 
dialogue are just as necessary between religions as Bney are be- 
tween countries. 

9. Thus we address you, our brothers and sisters of different 
faiths throughout the world, with an appeal to begin, if you have 
not begun already, to speak out and act, and above all to pray, 
to pray ardently with hope and faith. May the prayers of the 
millions be like a protecting shield raised over the Earth, and 
may they save it from the menace of destruction in a nuclear 
catastrophe. He Who is the Fountain and the Basis of all that 
exists, of all life, cannot fail to hear our prayers. 


APPEAL TO ALL GOVERNMENTS 


We address you on behalf of the World Conference: “Reli- 
gious Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear 
Catastrophe” which met in Moscow from May 10 to 14, 1982, 
and which was attended by representatives of different reli- 
gions—Buddhists, Christians, Hinduists, Muslims, Judaists, 
Shintoists, Sikhs and Zoroastrians—who came from 90 countries 
of six continents prompted by a common desire to save mankind 
from the menace of nuclear annihilation. 

Having discussed the problem of nuclear war with its unim- 
aginable power of total destruction, which is causing profound 
concern on our part, we have come to the firm conclusion that 
life must not be allowed to perish in a nuclear holocaust. 

We are aware of the fact that many of you pursue a policy 
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of peace and justice which reflects your commitment to disar- 
mament and your desire to build a new era of hope and a better 
future for all men on our planet. 

We know that your representatives took part in SSD-I* 
which. declared that an arms build-up, especially of nuclear 
arms, weakens international security. Nevertheless there re- 
mains the staggering fact, that the arms race is continuing on an 
unprecedented scale, thus bringing mankind closer to total anni- 
hilation. 

We, believers, are convinced that you are potentially in a 
position to demand a freeze on new types of nuclear weapons 
and thus influence the course of history, and that in so doing 
you will have the support of conscientious people in your 
country. In this connection we fully support those countries 
which have decided to remain non-nuclear. 

We also welcome the initiatives of the two leading powers 
for holding talks in Geneva, and we hope they will take positive 
decisions with a view to eliminating the threat of nuclear pro- 
liferation. We welcome as useful efforts to reduce tensions, 
such as the unilateral Soviet decision to end the deployment 
of new medium-range nuclear missiles in the European part 
of its territory and cut back the number of such missiles already 
sited there. We also welcome the expressed readiness of the 
United States to open formal talks as of next month on a strategic 
nuclear arms reduction. We regard as hopeful the fact that both 
sides have recently expressed their readiness to meet in order 
to discuss effective steps towards a nuclear arms reduction. We 
welcome this trend. Nevertheless we wish to appeal to the Soviet 
Union, the United States and other nuclear powers and urge 
them to step up the implementation of their disarmament 
programmes. We can have no peace of mind until nuclear 
weapons of all types are banned and liquidated. 

The threat to human survival remains undiminished. Military 
budgets continue to grow, consuming vast human and material 
resources which could otherwise help protect and save life and 
bring happiness to the Earth. We are deeply alarmed by new 
dangerous doctrines, such as that of a “limited nuclear war”, 


* Special Session on Disarmament of the UN General Assembly (1978) .— 
Ed. 
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and by the production of such inhuman weapons as the neutron 
bomb, which are intended for the implementation of these 
dangerous doctrines. With the existing level of nuclear arsenals 
in the world, we do not believe that it would be possible to limit 
a nuclear war. We address all countries, both nuclear and non- 
nuclear, with an urgent appeal to save the faltering human 
race from nuclear annihilation. In this respect SSD-II* presents 
us with a vital opportunity to save the sacred gift of life from 
a nuclear catastrophe. 

We feel that the continuing development of weapons of mass 
destruction betrays fear and distrust. Therefore we call on the 
countries-signatories to the Helsinki Final Act to strive to 
maintain the high norms of international conduct which exist 
today. 

_ We appeal to all countries which possess nuclear weapons: 

(a) to place a moratorium on all hostile rhetorics; 

(b) to abandon the policy of confrontation—military, econom- 
ic or political—and to pursue a policy of easing international 
tension and of honest co-operation in the cultural, scientific, 
technological and economic fields, directed at solving problems 
by peaceful means alone; 

(c) to declare a freeze on the existing levels of nuclear 
weapons; ; 

(d) to scrap without delay a considerable part of the accum- 
ulated nuclear arsenals as a first step towards the complete 
liquidation of nuclear weapons; 

(e) to conclude and ratify a convention banning all types of 
nuclear weapons; 

(f) to implement the decisions of SSD-I for strengthening 
international security, for ending and reversing the arms race; 

(g) to resume with greater determination the Vienna talks 
on conventional arms reduction; 

(h) to conclude a complete nuclear test-ban treaty; 

(i) to call a conference on a nuclear arms*reduction in 
Europe; 

(j) to re-orient national resources and technology from. war 
to vital development problems; 


* Second Special Session on Disarmament of the UN General Assembly 
(1982).—Ed. 
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(k) to ban nuclear weapons tests in the Pacific without delay. 

We also appeal to the countries which do not possess nuclear 
arms: 

(a) to take a firm decision not to aquire them; 

(b). to use all their influence to develop an alternative 
security system for all nations in order to create a new world 
without arms; 

(c) to turn the Indian Ocean and other regions into nuclear- 
free zones. 

We are men of faith. There are among us many statesmen 
from various countries and persons responsible for taking 
decisions. No problems of an ideological or other nature can 
justify nuclear war. The problem of nuclear war and nuclear 
weapons is not just a political problem. It is first of all a moral 
problem. And it is because of the moral principles involved that 
we are making this appeal. We appeal to all nations to work 
together to achieve a situation where no country, under no 
circumstances and for no reasons whatever, could use nuclear 
weapons anywhere. 


APPEAL TO THE SECOND SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON DISARMAMENT— 1982 


1. We address this appeal to you, leaders and responsible 
delegates of the nations at the Second Special Session of the 
UN General Assembly on Disarmament, on behalf of the World 
Conference: “Religious Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift 
of Life from Nuclear Catastrophe” which met in Moscow from 
May 10 to 14, 1982. 

2. Weare Buddhists, Christians, Hinduists, Judaists, Muslims, 
Shintoists, Sikhs and Zoroastrians from 90 countries of the six 
continents of the world. We are ministers of religion, scientists, 
philosophers, therapists, surgeons, public figures, teachers, poli- 
ticians, statesmen and people from many other walks of life. As 
believers we share a common awareness of the sacred nature 
of the gift of life and of our duty to prevent its destruction. 

3. On behalf of the hundreds of millions of believers* whom 
we represent, we address to you this appeal to take resolute 
action to stop the arms race, to cleanse our Earth from the 
blight of nuclear weapons, and to devote the vast resources 
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now wasted on armaments to the building of a world without 
wars, in which peace and justice would triumph and in which 
all people would be guaranteed a life worthy of human existence. 

4. Some of us were present at the First Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly on Disarmament (1978) as represen- 
tatives of non-governmental organisations; we welcomed and 
supported that Declaration and the programme of action 
drawn up at that memorable session which kindled the flame 
of hope in mankind and created a firm basis for concrete steps 
towards disarmament. Some of us will also be present at the 
Second Special Session which, we hope, will bring about the 
triumph of the idea of and programme for general and complete 
disarmament. Our forum assures you that believers everywhere 
will support your continual struggle against militarism and for 
a world free of the threat of war. ; 

5. We appeal to you, to all states and alliances, groups and 
blocs of states, to condemn more resolutely the policy of con- 
frontation and hostility, to embark with greater determination 
and efficiency on the path of mutual cooperation and resolving 
conflicts by peaceful means alone. We appeal to you, responsible 
leaders of mankind, to act resolutely to ensure the triumph of 
goodness over evil in international relations, to make bold and 
effective decisions to rid the world of the dangerous nuclear 
weapons, and to lay the foundations of a world in which the 
security of each is ensured by all, without recourse to arms 
and in which the resources, both human and material, of the 
whole of humanity are used to provide a worthy life for all 
countries and peoples. 

6. More specifically, we appeal to you: 

(a) to demand an end to the insane arms race by reaching 
an agreement on an immediate freeze of the existing level of 
weapons of mass destruction as the first step towards general 
and complete disarmament; 

(b) to work out an effective mechanism for conducting nego- 
tiations and implementing their decisions on resolute measures 
to limit, reduce and eventually eliminate existing arsenals of 
nuclear and radiological weapons, starting with the immediate 
liquidation of a substantial part of these arsenals; 

(c) to encourage the adoption of unilateral, bilateral and 
multilateral measures to create a climate of mutual confidence 
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in international relations ‘by rejecting all hostile rhetorics, by 
ratifying and implementing SALT-2, by forthwith resuming 
talks on a reduction of strategic and tactical weapons, by effi- 
ciently pursuing the much-delayed Vienna Talks on the reduc- 
tion of conventional weapons and armed forces, by abandoning 
_and dismantling all nuclear bases and by all other means at your 
disposal; 

(d) to take a decisior to calf a World Conference on Disar- 
mament at which countries and peoples could effectively 
embark on the implementation of the disarmament programme 
already adopted; 

(e) to negotiate, draw up, ratify and implement a conven- 
tion outlawing and banning all types of nuclear, radiological and 
chemical weapons, starting with an international convention 
banning the use of all types of nuclear weapons; 

(f) to draw up and implement a comprehensive and well- 
financed programme to mobilise public opinion in favour of 
disarmament and the utilisation of the vast resources that are 
currently wasted on arms to heal the ills of humanity such as 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition, disease, ignorance and unemploy- 
ment; 

(g) to study carefully the reasons why so few of the measures 
decided upon at SSD-I have been implemented, and to work 
out new and effective measures for implementing the coordinat- 
ed programme of action; to examine this programme of action, 
putting it on a definite time-scale, so that its various stages can 
be implemented within some pre-set time limits. 

7. Humanity today is at one of the most crucial crossroads 
of history. If we fail to act now, the inexorable logic of our 
past actions will push us along the road into nowhere, towards 
destruction and despair, towards a monstrous desert of universal 
death. You bear a special responsibility for the destiny of man- 
kind. If you hesitate to take resolute and bold action now, man- 
kind will be plunged into sorrow and cynicism. If, on the other 
hand, as we hope and trust, you take a deliberate and well- 
calculated risk in order to reduce tension and boldly move for- 
ward, mankind will always be grateful to you and will always 
remember your historic session with praise and gratitude. 

8. As believers, we pray for the success of your noble efforts. 
As citizens of so many countries, we assure you of our modest 
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support and of the support of millions of. believers all over the 
world in your lofty mission performed for the sake of all 
mankind. We invoke God’s blessing upon your session. 


COMMUNIQUE OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE: 
“RELIGIOUS WORKERS FOR SAVING THE SACRED GIFT OF LIFE 
FROM NUCLEAR CATASTROPHE” 


The World Conference: “Religious Workers for Saving the 
Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear Catastrophe” was held in 
Moscow from May 10 to 14, 1982. On the invitation of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, 590 eminent representatives of 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, Sikhism, 
Shintoism and Zoroastrianism from 90 countries gathered in the 
capital of the Soviet Union to discuss, in a spirit of brotherly 
co-operation, ways and means of enhancing the efforts being 
made by believers throughout the world to erect an insurmount- 
able barrier in the way of nuclear war and thus save the sacred 
gift of life. 

The initiative of His Holiness Patriarch Pimen of Moscow 
and All Russia to convene the conference was supported by the 
heads and leaders of all the Churches and religious associations 
in the USSR and received an enthusiastic response and all-out 
support from religious circles around the world. 

The preparatory work for the conference was carried out 
by an International Preparatory Committee composed of 48 
representatives of various religions from 30 countries, with 
Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk and Byelorussia, Head of the 
Department for External Church Relations of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, as its chairman. 

The conference was attended by representatives of the World 
Council of Churches, local and regional Islamic organisations 
from Arab and other countries, the Christian Peace Conference, 
the Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace, the All-Africa Con- 
ference of Churches, the Berlin Conference of European 
Catholics, the International Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom and other international and national religious organi- 
sations, as well as by many prominent religious leaders, theolo- 
gians, prominent statesmen, scientists and other public figures, 
people of international repute. 
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Messages of greetings were received from His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II, His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His Grace 
Archbishop Dr. Runcie of Canterbury, as well as from a number 
of other prominent religious leaders from many parts of the 
world. Several heads of state and government sent messages of 
greetings, including President Spyros Kyprianou of Cyprus, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Méngoliah People’s Republic Jambyin 
Batmunkh, and President Mauno Koivisto of Finland. 

The Honorary Presidium of the World Conference was com- 
posed of the Conference’s Honorary Patrons: Mufti Ziyautdin- 
khan ibn Ishan Babakhan, Chairman of the Muslim Religious 
Board for Central Asia and Kazakhstan, USSR; Bishop Dr. 
Tibor Bartha, President of the Synod of the Reformed Church 
in Hungary; the Venerable Did Hambo Lama J. J. Erdyneyev, 
Deputy Head of the Central Religious Buddhist Board in the 
USSR; His Holiness Patriarch Abuna Tekle Haimanot of Ethio- 
pia; His Holiness Catholicos-Patriarch Iliya II of All Georgia, 
USSR;; His Beatitude Patriarch Justin of Romania; Archbishop 
Dr. Mikko Juva, Primate of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Finland; His Holiness Patriarch Maksim of Bulgaria; His 
Beatitude Pope and Patriarch Nicholas VI of Alexandria and 
All Africa; Dr. Miroslav N ovak, Patriarch of the Hussite Church 
in Czechoslovakia; Archbishop Paul of Karelia and All Finland; 
His Holiness Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and All Russia; 
Bishop Dr. Albrecht Schénherr of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in the GDR; the Venerable Thich Tri Thu, 
Head of the Buddhists of Vietnam; His Holiness Vazgen I, 
Supreme Patriarch-Catholicos of All Armenians, USSR. The 
Reverend Dr. Billy Graham, the well-known American Evan- 
gelist, was present as a guest of honour and addressed the 
conference. 

His Eminence Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk and Byelorussia, 
the Chairman of the International Preparatory Committee, 
opened the conference. Welcoming the participants, His Holi- 
ness Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and All Russia said in his 
address: “Dear brothers and sisters! We have chosen the, only 
right path and one which is of vital importance to all of man- 
kind—the path of Life. Urged on by our religious sense of duty, 
let us use this conference in order to discuss together and in 
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unanimity the current obstacles in the way to peace and to 
decide on ways of eliminating them. Let us use our meeting in 
order to proclaim to the world: pastors and religious teachers 
of nations are unanimous in their desire for peace and the good 
for all people on Earth.” 

The Chairman of, the Council for Religious Affairs of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, V.A. Kuroedov, then read out the 
message to the World Conference from the Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, N.A. Tikhonov, in which he con- 
veyed warm greetings to the participants on behalf of the Soviet 
Government and on his own behalf, expressed deep appreciation 
of the aims of the conference and wished its participants success 
in their peacemaking activity. 

V.V. Vakhrushev, Director of the UN Information Centre 
in Moscow, read out the message from the UN Secretary 
General, Dr. Javier Perez de Cuellar. Stressing his deep concern 
over the continued arms race and the importance of the role 
played by non-governmental organisations in supporting the UN 
in its efforts to consolidate world peace, he greeted the partici- 
pants in the conference and wished them success in their work. 

Greetings were expressed on behalf of the World Peace 
Council by its President, Dr. Romesh Chandra, and on behalf 
of the Soviet Peace Corimittee by its Chairman, Yu.A. Zhukov. 

The Conference received many messages of greetings from 
outstanding religious leaders, clergymen and ordinary believers, 
prominent statesmen and public uEUres from various countries 
of the world. 

The leading bodies and the Presidium of the World Confer- 
ence were elected. Metropolitan Filaret, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Preparatory Committee, was elected its Chairman, and 
the following were elected as vice-chairmen: the Reverend 
Dr. Richard Andriamanjato, the Democratic Republic of Mada- 
gascar; Sheikh Ahmad Keftaru, Syria; the Venerable Kushok 
G. Bakula, India; Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios, India; 
Canon Raymond Goor, Belgium; Father Fernando Cardenal, 
Nicaragua; Bishop Dr. Karoly Toth, Hungary; Bishop Dr. David 
Preus, USA; Dr. Sergio Arce-Martinez, Cuba. The conference 
also elected a Secretariat, Credentials and Drafting Comraittees, 
moderators of the intra-faith meetings, moderators of the four 
working groups, and the members of the Steering Committee. 
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In a panel discussion on the theme: “Theological and Spiritual 
Aspects of Peacemaking Activities of the Religions of the 
World and the Tasks Facing Religious Workers in Their Efforts 
to Prevent a Nuclear Catastrophe”, speakers from the world 
religions represented at the conference outlined the stand of 
each religion on the issues of peace and disarmament. 

Speakers on the first sub-theme: ‘Catastrophic Consequences 
of the Arms Race and Nuclear’ War” spoke of the dangerous 
consequences of a nuclear war, which could wipe out the 
human race, destroy civilisation and annihilate life itself. 

On the second sub-theme: ‘‘“New Doctrines of Nuclear War’’, 
dangerous doctrines such as that of a “limited” nuclear war were 
examined and exposed as false and contrary to common sense. 

On the third sub-theme: “The Urgent Tasks of Nuclear 
Disarmament’, the conference heard many practical proposals 
on ways of promoting disarmament, especially nuclear disarma- 
ment. 

On the fourth sub-theme: “Undelayed Continuation of the 
Work—Our Urgent Task”, various religious organisations work- 
ing for peace gave an account of their programmes of activity. 

At the intra-faith meetings, different religious groups sought 
to define the tasks of the various religions of the world in their 
peacemaking activities. 

The conference heard several experts—a former NATO Gen- 
eral, M. van Meyenfeldt of the Netherlands, and Academicians 
G.A. Arbatov and A.A. Baev of the Soviet Union. 

The conference adopted three final documents: an Appeal 
to the Leaders and Followers of All Religions, an Appeal to 
All Governments and an Appeal to the Second Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly on Disarmament, 1982. 

During the conference the women participants were guests 
of the Moscow community of the Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists and had a meeting with representatives of the Soviet 
Women’s Committee. 

The conference charged its Presidium with the task of dissem- 
inating the results of the present forum and promoting the 
implementation of its ideas and decisions. 

The conference sent a letter of reply to N.A. Tikhonov, 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, expressing its 
gratitude to the Soviet Government for the facilities and recogni- 
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tion extended to the conference. Members of the Presidium of 
the World Conference were received in the Kremlin by 
A.F. Vatchenko, Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. The Council for Religious Affairs of 
the USSR Council of Ministers gave a reception in honour of the 
participants in the conference during which V.A. Kuroedov, 
chairman of the council, delivered a welcoming address. After 
the conference, His Holiness Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and 
All Russia held a big reception in honour of the participants. 

During the conference and upon its completion, press- 
conferences were organised for numerous Soviet and foreign 
pressmen. Conference delegates and guests attended a concert 
whose programme included Russian choral religious and folk 
music and symphonic music. 

During their stay in the USSR, many conference delegates 
had the opportunity to get acquainted with the hfe of the local 
Churches and religious associations and attended divine services 
in Christian churches, in the Mosque and in the Synagogue in 
Moscow. 

The participants in the World Conference expressed their 
deep gratitude to the Russian Orthodox Church and to other 
Churches and religious associations in the USSR for their 
brotherly hospitality. 


As is usually the case with major conferences, the final 
documents are rather lengthy and repetitive. | 

That notwithstanding, I decided to repeat them here word for 
word, because they are extremely convincing and permeated 
with deep concern. I also find it very significant that the Moscow 
Conference of Religious Workers was attended by people 
representing numerous religions many of which had for cen- 
turies been irreconcilably opposed to one another. 

This time there was complete unanimity, for those people 
gathered together to discuss the problem of man’s survival. 


\) 


WEST GERMAN CLERGYMEN IN THE USSR 


My travels in search of material for this book coincided 
with a visit to the USSR of a delegation representing the Council 
of the Evangelical Church in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
At the end of their stay in the Soviet Union the delegation 
and their Russian hosts met with newsmen at a press conference 
at Moscow’s Ukraina Hotel. Because the visit of the West Ger- 
man clergymen is a good example of the regular contacts 
maintained between the Russian Orthodox Church and other 
Churches, I refer the reader to the complete text of a commu- 
nique summarising the results of the visit, which was distributed 
among those who attended the press conference. 


COMMUNIQUE 


(On the delegation’s official visit) 


From June 12 to 25, 1982, a delegation of the Council of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (FRG) was on an official visit 
to the Soviet Union. The delegation came at the invitation of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Latvia, and of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Estonia. 

The delegation included: Landsbischof Dr. Eduard Lohse, 
Chairman of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(the head of the delegation); Kirchenpraesident Dr. Helmut 
Hild, Vice-Chairman of the ECG Council; Praeses Lizentiat 
Karl Immer; Bishop Dr. Martin Kruse; Landsbischof Dr. Hans 
von Keler; Mrs. Prof. Dr. Erika Kimmich; President Dr. Otto 
von Kampenhausen; President Dr. Heinz Joachim Held, Head 
of the Department of External Church Relations of the ECG; 
Mrs. Prof. Dr. Fairy von Lilienfeld; Oberkirchenrat Dietrich 
Sattler; the Rev. Prof. Heinz Ohme. 
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On June 13, the members of the delegation attended a divine 
service celebrated in the Church of All Saints by His Holiness 
Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and All Russia. His Holiness 
addressed the guests with greetings. Landsbischof Dr. Eduard 
Lohse spoke in response and expressed greetings to the congre- 
gation on behalf of ‘the delegation. That same day His Holiness 
Patriarch Pimen gave a reception in honour of the delegation 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany. Among the guests at 
the reception there were: the permanent members of the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, Ambassador of the 
FRG to the USSR Andreas Meyer-Landruth, staff members of 
the FRG Embassy, officials of the Council for Religious Affairs 
of the USSR Council of Ministers, representatives of the Mos- 
cow clergy and of the Synodal institutions of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. . 

On June 14, the delegation of the Council of the ECG was 
received by His Holiness Patriarch Pimen in his residence. That 
same day conversations took place at the Department of Exter- 
nal Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate in the course 
of which ecumenical and peacemaking questions were 
discussed. 

At the residence of the Head of the Department of External 
Church Relations, Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk and Byelo- 
russia, in Serebryany Bor, a reception was given in honour of 
the guests. 

In the evening the delegation was received by Archbishop 
Pitirim of Volokolamsk at the Publishing Department of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 

On June 15, the delegation of the ECG Council visited Za- 
gorsk where they had theological talks with professors and 
lecturers of the Moscow Theological Academy. Landsbischof 
Dr. Eduard Lohse presented a report ‘““The Meaning of Faith in 
the Theology of St. Paul”, whereas Dr. Helmut Hild made a 
report “Responsibility of the Church for Peace”. On behalf of 
the Russian Orthodox Church reports on the same themes were 
delivered respectively by Archbishop Mikhail of Vologda and 
Veliki Ustyug, professor at the Leningrad Theological Academy, 
and by Archimandrite Prof. Aleksandr, inspector of the Moscow 
Theological Academy. Upon the conclusion of the theological 
talks a brief communique was issued [published in this issue]. 
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On June 16, the delegation paid a visit to the All-Union 
Council of the Evangelical Christians-Baptists in Moscow. They 
were received there by the Vice-Chairman of the AUCECB, 
V. Ye. Logvinenko. 

Kirchenpraesident Dr. Helmut Hild, President Dr. Heinz 
Joachim Held and Oberkirchenrat Dietrich Sattler were re- 
ceived at the Soviet Peace Committee and had talks there with 
the Committee’s Vice-Chairman, P.A. Naumov. 

On June 17, the delegation of the ECG Council was acquaint- 
ed with the church and cultural life of the city of Kiev. Metro- 
politan Filaret of Kiev and Galich, Patriarchal Exarch to the 
Ukraine, gave a dinner in honour of the guests. In the evening 
the members of the delegation attended Akathisos in the St. Vla- 
dimir Cathedral. 

On June 18, some members of the delegation left for Tallinn 
and others for Riga. 

When in Tallinn the representatives of the ECG Council were 
received by Metropolitan Alexiy of Tallinn and Estonia, Chan- 
cellor of the Moscow Patriarchate. They visited the Consistory 
of the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church, and talked there 
with Archbishop Dr. Edgar Hark. In the evening they attended 
a divine service in the Orthodox Cathedral of St. Aleksandr 
Nevsky. The next day the members of the delegation conducted 
services in five Evangelical Lutheran churches in Tallinn, and 
preached to the congregations. At a restaurant of the Viru Hotel 
Archbishop of the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church Dr. 
Edgar Hart gave a reception. On June 21, Metropolitan Alexiy 
of Tallinn and Estonia gave a reception at his residence. Among 
those invited were representatives of the Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church with Archbishop Edgar Hark at the head, 
representatives of the Methodist and Baptist communities, 
representatives of the government and public organisations. 
The members of the delegation visited a number of Orthodox 
and Lutheran churches in Tallinn and in the neighbourhood, 
and got acquainted with the places of interest. 

The other part of the ECG delegation was on a visit to Riga. 
There they were received by Metropolitan Leonid of Riga’ and 
Latvia at his residence. The guests got acquainted with the 
church life in Riga, preached during the divine services in two 
Lutheran churches. Metropolitan Leonid of Riga and Latvia 
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gave a reception in honour of the delegation of the ECG Coun- 
cil, among those present was also Bishop Valerian Zondaks of 
the Roman Catholic Church of Latvia. The members of the 
delegation visited several Orthodox churches in Riga, the Riga 
convent, and a community of Old Believers. 

On June 22, the delegation arrived in Leningrad. In the morn- 
ing the delegation laid a wreath at the memorial of Piska- 
ryovskoye Cemetery thus paying tribute to the citizens of Lenin- 
grad, who died during the siege of the city. Later Metropolitan 
Antoniy of Leningrad and Novgorod gave a dinner. Then the 
guests visited the grave of the late Metropolitan Nikodim of 
Leningrad and Novgorod. In the evening the delegation had a 
meeting with Archbishop Kirill of Vyborg, the Rector of the 
Leningrad Theological Academy, with its professors and lectur- 
ers to discuss co-operation between the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Evangelical Church in Germany in the 
ecumenical movement and in the service for peace. 

On June 23, the delegation visited the town of Pushkin and 
conducted the Evangelical service in memory of the victims 
of World War II in the Lutheran church there. On the same day 
the guests had an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
cultural life of Leningrad. In the evening they attended an 
Akathistos in the St. Nicholas and the Epiphany Cathedral. 
After the service Landsbischof Dr. Eduard Lohse addressed 
the congregation. 

On June 24, the ECG delegation returned to Moscow. They 
visited the Council for Religious Affairs of the USSR Council 
of Ministers and were received there by its Vice-Chairman 
V.V. Fitsev. 

The members of the delegation laid a wreath at the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier at the Kremlin Wall. They also laid a 
wreath at the place of burial of the German soldiers in Lyublino. 

In the course of the preparation for the visit of the Council 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany agreement was reached 
to adopt the present communique reflecting the issues touched 
upon during the conversations. Besides, the purpose of the 
communique is to give a joint assessment to the character of 
the relationship between the Council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany and the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Looking back upon the thirty-year-old history of our con- 
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tacts, we can see their good fruit, believing that they do make 
a valuable contribution to the development of our Christian 
brotherhood and also to the cause of all-Christian unity. We 
appreciate it very much that the theological conversations, which 
have become traditional between our Churches and which are 
being maintained by special commissions of our Churches, 
promote both the definition of the doctrinal unity of our confes- 
sions and the definition of the differences which, with the help 
of God, are to be overcome. In this way these our meetings, 
to which our Churches attach paramount importance, help to 
bring up the unanimity of thought when, according to the Gos- 
pel, we all in harmony with one another, and together with one 
mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 15,5-6). 

Today we consider it our duty to remember the names of those 
who contributed to the establishment of contacts between our 
Churches and their development, among them: Kirchenpraesi- 
dent Dr. Martin NiemGller, Dr. Gustaw Heinemann, Praeses 
Dr. Henrich Held, Prof. Dr. Hans Joachim Iwand, Praeses Dr. 
Ernst Wilm, Praeses Dr. Adolf Wischman, Metropolitan Niko- 
dim of Leningrad and Novgorod, Metropolitan Yuvenaliy of 
Krutitsy and Kolomna, Prof. L. Pariysky, Prof. K. Sborovsky, 
Prof. V. Sarychev, that is the names of both alive and those 
who have already entered the eternity. 

The theological conversations, which have been maintained 
for over 20 years by official representatives of our Churches, 
make our relations with each other of an absolutely special 
character. They are very important for the Churches with 
different theological and ecclesiastical traditions. During the 
present visit mutual desire was expressed to hold the next round 
of the theological conversations “‘Arnoldshain-X” in the Soviet 
Union in 1984, in the period between the Easter and Pentecost. 
The provisional theme proposed for the forthcoming conversa- 
tions is ‘‘Bishop’s Ministry as Spiritual Service’’. In this connec- 
tion necessity was underlined that the appropriate texts, unani- 
mously adopted at the session of the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion in Lima in 1982, be used when this theme is elaborated. 

1983 will mark the 500th anniversary of the birth of Martin 
Luther. The representatives of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany invited a delegation of the Russian Orthodox Church 
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to take part in the jubilee celebrations. The invitation was 
accepted with gratitude. 

A wish was expressed to start the process of exchange of 
theology students and professors to deepen the knowledge of the 
church and cultural life, of the spiritual and theological tradi- 
tions of both Churches. 

Our Churches attach great importance to the forthcoming 
Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Vancouver. 
The theme of the Assembly “Jesus Christ—the Life of the 
World” underlines the significance of common witness and ser- 
vice of the Churches inspired by their faith in Jesus Christ in our 
divided world. Both Churches share the conviction that the work 
carried out by the Faith and Order Commission in the frame- 
work of the WCC is very important. In this regard they discussed 
the expediency of the WCC current practice of decision-mak- 
ing on doctrinal and other questions by majority of votes. The 
documents of the Faith and Order Commission must be studied 
by Churches in comparison with their respective theological 
traditions and the conclusions made thereby must be presented 
to the WCC as their contributions to the ecumenical dialogue 
of the Churches. 

We have a pleasure tc note the brotherly character of coop- 
eration between the Russian Orthodox Church and the Evange- 
lical Church in Germany within the framework of the Confer- 
ence of European Churches. 

Speaking about the relations between the Evangelical Church 
in Germany and the Russian Orthodox Church, which since the 
1950s have been carried out in the atmosphere of good will, 
openness and brotherly respect, the two sides underlined that 
these contacts were favourable for the deepening of brotherly 
understanding between the peoples of our countries, and for 
the climate of trust and peace in Europe and all over the world. 
Our Churches, while living in different social and, political 
systems, equally seek peace and carry out their common witness 
to the divided humanity. In the context of this witness, prayers 
for peace are of special importance. Therefore a wish was 
expressed to invite all Churches on our continent to choose a 
definite day to pray together for peace. A special order of wor- 
ship could be worked out for this purpose to reflect a concrete 
and inspiring expression of our common responsibility for 
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safeguarding peace. This prayer could stimulate our participa- 
tion in the cause of preserving peace. Religious education for 
peace was underlined as necessary to diminish distrust among 
nations and to promote mutual understanding and co-operation, 
thus establishing peace on Earth. 

Both sides expressed hope that negotiations in Geneva be- 
tween the USSR and the USAvon the reduction and limitation 
of strategic weapons would lead to positive results and detente 
despite all the difficulties on the way. It is neither military 
confrontation, nor the build-up of armaments but negotiations 
that could bring about the realisation of humanity’s hopes for 
peaceful life on our Earth. 

In this connection the Churches remind that the struggle 
against hunger and poverty in the Third World is also of vital 
importance to secure peace. 

The representatives of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
noted that they had come to the Soviet Union to witness to 
the will of peace of their Church, of the German people and the 
government. When staying in the Soviet Union they became 
convinced of a deep love for peace on the part of the Soviet 
people and government. 

On June 24, the present communique was signed in the as- 
sembly hall of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Later in the day Metropolitan Alexiy of Tallinn and Estonia, 
a member of the Holy Synod, gave a farewell reception in 
honour of the delegation of the Council of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. 


On behalf of On behalf of 

the Russian Orthodox Church the Evangelical Church in Germany 
Metropolitan ALEXIY of Landsbischof Dr. EDUARD LOHSE, 
Tallinn and Estonia, Chairman of the Council 
Chancellor of the Moscow of the Evangelical Church 
Patriarchate in Germany 


June 24, 1982, Moscow 


The press conference was held on June 24, 1982. This author 
attended it, carrying with him, as is his wont, his portable tape 
recorder. Regrettably, there was no PA system in the spacious 
hall, so my recording of what was said there turned out to be 
so muffled that I could not make a transcript of it. 
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To start with, a statement was read from the platform, which 
was basically a recapitulation of the communique. Then the 
journalists began asking questions. I only counted some fifteen 
persons in the audience who had questions, so not very many 
questions were asked. I must say, however, that some questions 
were rather stupid. For example, somebody asked if the repre- 
sentatives of the two Churches had reached complete agreement 
on the issues they had discussed. A German clergyman replied 
with undisguised sarcasm that complete agreement between 
people in general is always hard to come by, and that both 
parties were hoping for continued contacts and conversations. 
Another man asked if it was true that the followers of the 
Russian Orthodox Church enjoyed various privileges in deroga- 
tion to the rights of those who professed other religions. A Rus- 
sian church dignitary answered in the negative and his answer 
was rather caustic. 


I think the above communique is significant in at least two 
respects. First, it demonstrates the possibility of frank discus- 
sions between Russian Orthodox Church and other Churches. 
Second, it shows that the Russian Orthodox Church does not 
hide herself behind her age-old traditions and monastery walls. 
One can clearly see that she is willing and ready to exchange 
ideas, co-operate and establish friendly contacts with other 
Churches. 

Who knows, maybe some day I shall attend a press confer- 
ence at which newsmen will interview representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and those of the Roman Catholic 
Church from Italy. Or representatives of the Reformists or of 
Jewish priests. If, despite difference in opinions, adherents of 
different faiths can make friends with one another, I am sure 
that all other people on our planet can do the same. 


ONE LAST MEETING 


The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate has its office at 20, 
Pogodinskaya Street. Vyacheslav Ovsyannikov of the editorial 
board meets me in the lobby. 

We are not going to indulge ourselves in a leisurely chat. 
In point of fact, Mr Ovsyannikov only wishes to find out if I have 
collected enough material for a book about the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. I, for my part, want to ask him for some assistance. 

As we walk along a corridor my attention is caught by exqui- 
site drawings hung on the walls. They depict old buildings and 
churches. 

Ovsyannikov: These drawings are made by a lady journalist 
from the German Democratic Republic. 

I: A lady journalist? Really? 

Ovsyannikov: Yes. She is equally good at journalism and 
drawing. She finds picturesque spots in towns and villages and 
draws old buildings and churches. 

Maybe I am old-fashioned, but I like paintings and drawings 
of this kind. The German lady journalist depicted objects and 
scenes with the exactness, fidelity and minuteness of a photo- 
graph. 

In his modestly furnished study my host shows me a collection 
of books and periodicals and gives me a beautiful Bible with 
a green cover bearing a gold Russian cross. 

I: Thank you very much. I am happy to receive this gift, 
all the more so, as people in my country are told there are no 
Bibles in the USSR. One of my Dutch friends has a Bible exactly 
like this one. Every time he shows it to other people there is al- 
ways somebody who says: “I am sure they had it printed specially 
for you.” When I return home [’ll call him up and tell him he 
may inform his friends and neighbours that the Soviets have 
published two Bibles—one for him and one for me. 
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(...When I was back home I came around and saw that 
friend of mine and his wife. After I told them about my Russian 
Bible we laughed, recollecting various preposterous tales about 
the Soviet Union, which circulate in the West.) 

Ovsyannikov: We are aware of the incredible amount of 
nonsense and lies spread about us. Therefore the book you are 
going to write is very important. Based on the author’s personal 
experiences and impressions, your book will show your fellow 
countrymen once again how remote from the truth is the image 
of this country pictured to them. 

I: According to a Belgian weekly, the Russian “dissident” 
Vladimir Bukovsky alleges that the Russian Orthodox Church is 
completely under the heel of the State, so that priests are now 
appointed by the KGB. 

Ovsyannikov: Did he really say that? Small wonder then that 
he spent some time in a psychiatric ward. The allegation is 
sO preposterous that I don’t know if I should express indigna- 
tion or laugh. 

I: He also says that Russian priests extol the Soviet regime in 
their sermons. 

Ovsyannikov: That must be a joke. He couldn’t say that. 
It is hard to believe that a person who lived for many years 
in this country could say such ridiculous things. It is common 
knowledge that our Church has nothing to do with politics. 

I: The allegations I’ve mentioned are contained in a book 
he published .recently. 

Ovsyannikov: Do they really publish and sell such trash? 

I: They do. They also have it translated into different lan- 
guages. 

Ovsyannikov: Can anyone in one’s right senses believe 
that nonsense? Does it ever occur to Western publishers that 
they have to verify an allegation before making it public? In 
this country all facts concerning our own country or foreign 
lands are thoroughly checked before they are made public. 
The reader has the right to know the truth. 

I: People. in the West are still told that religion is brutally 
persecuted in your country. 

Ovsyannikov: That’s a lie. Western propaganda has been 
telling that tale since 1917. 

I: At the press conference this morning a Western journalist 
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‘ 
asked one of your church dignitaries if the adherents of the 
Russian Orthodox Church were in a better position than the 
followers of other religions in such matters as buying a car or 
getting a new apartment. | 

Ovsyannikov: That gentleman must be thinking in terms of 
pre-revolutionary Russia where our Church was a state Church. 
In the USSR all citizens: are equal regardless of their attitude 
to religion. One’s faith has no bearing on one’s social standing. 
Those who slander our country clearly intend to drive a wedge 
between our Church and the State, and between our Church 
and other religions. These people should know that nothing 
will ever come out of their schemes... Well, so much for that. 
Want some tea? 

(I thank my host and decline, but the traditional tea and 
biscuits are brought in anyway. Mr Ovsyannikov asks me if I 
have collected enough material for my book.) 

I: My present stay in your country has been an overwhelm- 
ing experience. I am impressed above all with the divine services 
I attended and with the eye-opening conversations I had with 
Russian clergymen. Now I know for certain that I can tell my 
readers things that will be of interest to both believers and 
atheists in my country and elsewhere. But, I couldn’t learn 
everything about your Church because my stay here is too 
short for that. 


Ovsyannikov: One cannot learn everything about our Church. 
She dates back to the hoary past. 


I: Anyhow, I have seen and heard enough to conclude that 
the Russian Orthodox Church is not a mere handful of babush- 
kas and weak faltering old priests, as she is sometimes pictured 
in the West. I am going to make it clear in my book that she 
is alive and is full of vitality. 

Ovsyannikov: We'll appreciate it if you do that. Now, 1s there 
anything I can do for you? 

I: Could you get me some photographs and slides for my 
book? I have taken several pictures of various churches and 
of priests and monks I talked with. The trouble is all those 
pictures are black-and-white, but the churches and particularly 
iconostases should be seen in colour. Zagorsk, Vladimir, Suzdal, 
Leningrad, Kizhi, Pskov, Pechory. I was overwhelmed by their 
unique beauty. 
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In a word, I would like to have slides depicting all the churches 
and monasteries I visited here. Could I get them from 
you? 

Ovsyannikov: Why, of course. We have good colour photos 
of all those churches and monasteries. 

I: I also would like to have a picture of a male church choir, 
like the one on the jacket of the LP a Russian clergyman gave 
me recently. it features recordings of Russian church music. 
Finally, I wish I could have the picture of Soviet and US astro- 
nauts taken in Zagorsk. 

Ovsyannikov: No problem. We’ll see to it that you have all 
the pictures you may need for your book. 

I: Could you tell me what you personally expect from my 
book? 

Ovsyannikov: If it is going to be a straightforward account 
of what you have seen in this country, your book may be very 
useful for promoting relations between the Russian Orthodox 
Church and various denominations throughout the world. 
There is only one truth. Please don’t forget to tell your readers 
that our Church is vigorously campaigning for peace and disar- 
mament. A nuclear war would be the worst disaster to befall 
humanity. 

I: My book will contain the complete text of the communique 
issued by the peace conference of religious workers held in 
Moscow. 

Ovsyannikov: That’s a good idea. I’d like you to make it 

clear that the conference was sponsored both by our Church and 

‘by religious leaders from other countries, that it was an interna- 
tional undertaking. It was attended by many well-known reli- 
gious personalities many of whom came from the West. 
The discussions were frank and open. .All the participants, 
including those from Western countries—and I am laying special 
emphasis on the words those from Western countries— 
contributed to the drafting and editing of the conference’s appeal 
for peace. | 

I: I’ve already thought of that. 

Ovsyannikov: Good. I wish you every success in your en- 
deavours. Now, have you drawn some personal conclusions in 
regard to the spiritual life of our Church and our country? 

I: Yes, I have. I am going to formulate my conclusions in 
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a clear-cut and concise manner and present them at the end 
of my book. 

Ovsyannikov: We know you as a writer who seeks to awaken 
the public to the danger of fascism. When your book is pub- 
lished. we would appreciate having a copy of it for our 
library. 

I: You'll have it. : r 


CONCLUSIONS: 


I can only describe my impression of the Russian Orthodox 
Church as overwhelming. | 

I do not believe in God, but when I travelled in Russia I 
almost felt sorry that I was an atheist. Never before had I 
seen people who were so utterly devoted to God, loved Him 
so much, lived according to His teachings. 

The churches are almost empty in the West and overcrowded 
in Russia. The number of seminarians is decreasing in the 
West and growing in Russia. 

The Russian Orthodox Church preaches the simple Christian 
virtues. “‘...Blessed are the poor in spirit ... meekness, humility, 
love of one’s neighbour, love of peace”. These are not mere 
words to the Russian churchgoers. True Christians, they fervent- 
ly worship God and selflessly help their neighbours. 

As I attended divine services in Russia, I was deeply moved 
by the piety of the worshippers. They pray for hours on end, 
bowing, crossing themselves, kneeling down before icons and 
kissing them. Their sincere and unshakable faith leaves its 
imprint on all their life-style. To them faith is not just saying 
prayers; it comes from the bottom of their hearts. There are 
no indifferent among them. Become like little children, said 
Jesus Christ. I understood the full meaning of these words only 
when I came to know the Russian Orthodox Church and ap- 
preciate her childlike, simple, and natural faith, such sincere 
love of God and one’s neighbour. In callous consumerist Western 
society many people would probably find this kind of faith 
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naive. But this is not so. I call it childlike, because it is full of 
candour; it is ardent and deep-felt, devoid of sophistication 
and guile. 

I read a book by a historian who held that the weakness 
of the Russian Orthodox Church lay, as he put it, in “her political 
passivity”. I am not a historian, but I beg to differ: the Russian 
Orthodox Church is strqng, because she does not strive after 
secular power. She is living m quiet, untroubled life in socialist 
society. Those in the West who wish to establish and further 
co-operation with the Russian Orthodox Church should accept 
the obvious fact that she is living, and wants to live, in this 
society. 

The Russian Orthodox Church has nothing against co-opera- 
tion with believers in countries with different political systems. 
Every nation has the right to choose a political system to its 
liking. It is as simple as that. The Church should be independent 
within a political system. Many Westerners probably find it hard 
to accept this simple fact, because to them “‘Holy Mother Rus- 
sia” is synonymous with the Russia of the tsars. True, the Soviet 
Union emerged from old Russia, but as it developed, the 
country’s social structure changed. The Church, the culture, 
the traditions and the arts exist in a different social environ- 
ment. Soviet society put an end to exploitation of man by man 
and declared all men equal. 

If you want to know more about the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Soviet Union you cannot do better than spend 
some time in that country. 

A land of hospitable and proud people, Russia is also a land 
where religion is not inimical to atheists. 

Social freedom necessarily presupposes freedom of con- 
science. In the USSR believers and atheists are equal members 
of one great family called the Soviet people. 

Of course, in a big family not all its members hold the same 
views. Believers differ from atheists but still remain members 
of that family. 

The Christians in Russia are free men and women. They 
profess a religion deeply rooted in the past. Their allegiance 
to God, their faith, that which was preached by Christ, by Lord, 
is unshakable. They live and work for peace on Earth and eter- 
nal bliss in Heaven. 
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Spake Isaiah: “...They shall turn their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into sickles; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they be exercised any more 
to war.” 


These words are often quoted in Russia. May this prophecy 
come true. 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have your 
opinion of this book, its translation and design and 
anv suggestions you may have for future publica- 
tions. 

Please send your comments to 17, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 


Reproduced in the book are the photographs 
provided by TASS, Novosti Press Agency, the 
Moscow Patriarchy and_ photocorrespondent 
N.N. Rakhmanov. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


put out recently 


H. BURGESS, Soviet Women’s Perspectives 
(“Impressions of the USSR” Series) 


This book by Helen Burgess, an American 
writer, contains the impressions of her tour of 
the USSR and meetings with Soviet women 
employed in various spheres of the economy and 
living in various regions of the country: from 
Moscow and Leningrad to Central Asia. The 
author discusses problems of interest to all 
women with her new friends: the right to work, 
equal pay for equal work, participation in com- 
munity life, and many other questions. 
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PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


Rut out recently 


E. FAX, The Family of Friendly Nations 
(“Impressions of the USSR”’ Series) 


The title of this book, written by Elton 
Fax, a renowned American author and artist, 
speaks for itself. 

He acquaints the reader with various Soviet 
republics and the life styles and work of their 
people. The author depicts both the differences 
that exist among the nations of the Soviet Union 
and what unites them—their desire to work 
efficiently and live in a fraternity of nations. 
As an artist, he notices many interesting details. 

The book is illustrated by the author’s 
drawings and photographs. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


put out recently 


W. BRIGGS, Tomorrow’s People (“Impressions 
of the USSR” Series) 


William Briggs, an Australian journalist who 
spent three years in the USSR as The Guardian's 
special correspondent, writes about the life of 
Soviet society, comparing it with the life of the 
working people in Australia. 

Although the author focuses on certain 
shortcomings in Soviet society, he concludes that 
socialism is mankind’s future. To this end, he 
provides well-reasoned arguments, confirming the 
need to adopt the USSR’s experience in building 
socialism in other countries. 
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